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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York, 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five doliars 
? year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
vt express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 


copy of A mes should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
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any news-stand or on any railroad train or 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Ogue 1s regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St, 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L.“C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R, M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, ?. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portiand, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portiand, Ore., B, B. Rich. 

Providence, T.@J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hali Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springficid, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St, Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
aften cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


Pp A U ee N E 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





ME. Cc. A, SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





Ace DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2oth Street, near Broadway 


M E. V. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 
Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves,, New York 


E. 








B44 A SB Fa t GB 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 





fe Lisacer= HAWVER 


GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 








ERTHE M A Y 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 





ss A 22°37 03 22° 
The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


S. 





GC 2 D oO N 
HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 


i H ae oot i ie 
IMPORTER 


Spring and Summer Gowns suitable for the South 
19 East 31st Street, New York 








A ? £ eae” oe 
@ MISSES AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
EVENING DRESSES 
28 West 3sth Street, New York 





TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





C. WEINGARTEN 
> LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





Oca. & FERPA 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

_ makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York, 





WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 





OUMANS—HAT §& 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S T O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 4znd St., New York 











CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 
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CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th St., New York 
After May Ist, at 51 West 21st Street 











SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 

Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
ae, Nad sae St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
+s Box 66. 





EN RY ARDEN 


Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 
ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 


EAUTY anv YOUTHFULNESS 
restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 

_ ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 
children also successfully treated Private lessons or 
classes. Muss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBIN DING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Piace, Cor. roth St , N. Y. 








Rs. LEHMANN & Miss SWIFT 
Decorative Work. Lamp shades, table 
covers, bed spreads, screens, book racks, 

French stationery holders, etc. 2 and 4 W. 33d St. 








TOILET ARTICLES 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

: plications. Continued use softens and removes 

wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Oxive ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapigs’ Harr 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc, 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone, 1123 38th. 








DIED 


Burnier.—On Thu., 30 Mar., Silvain 
J-, son.of Josephine and the late John J, 
Burnier, in the 36th year of his age. 

Cilley.—In Exeter, N. H., 31 Mar., 
Prof. Bradbury L. Cilley, aged 60 years, 6 
months, 25 days. 

Dimock,—On Thu. eve, 30 Mar., 
Selina E., widow of Andrew Dimock and 
daughter of Samuel B. Harper, in the 84th 
year of her age. 

Pell,—Suddenly, on 31 Mar , Anna Pell, 
widow of Duncan C, Pell, at her late resi. 
dence, Orlando, Fla.,in the 82nd year of her 
age. 

Stevens.— Entered into rest on Easter 
Eve, at Castle Point, Hoboken, N. J., 
Martha Bayard, widow of the late Edwin A. 
Stevens and daughter of the late Albert B. 
Dod, of Princeton, N. J , in the 68th year 
of her age. 

Scbuyler.—At Fordham, 
Apr , Cornelius B. Schuyler. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Bennet-Palmer.—Miss_ Beatrix Ben- 
net, daughter of the late Mr. David La 
Tourette Bennet, to Mr. Francis Palmer. 

Bowers—Coppell.— Miss Mary Stewart 
Bowers, daughter of Mr, John Bowers, to 
Mr, Arthur Coppell 

Croker-Thayer.—Miss Ethel Mason 
Croker, daughter of Mrs. Eugene Croker, to 
Mr. Everett Henry Thayer. 

Du Pont-Erving.—Miss Louise Du 
Pont, daughter of Col, Du Pont, of Wil- 
mington, to Mr. J. Langdon Erving. 

Powers-—Cochrane.—Miss Alys Pow- 
ers, daughter of Mr. Francis B. Powers, to 
Mr. William G. Cochrane. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Myers-Shaw.—Mr. George Lawrence 
Myers and Miss Mabel Shaw, daughter of 
Mr. Alexander Shaw, will be married at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Fort Place, New 
Brighton, on Mon. aft., 10 Apr. 

Smith-Fredenrich.— Dr. Andrew Fow- 
ler Smith and Miss Annie Cooper Freden- 
rich, daughter of Mr. John S. Fredenrich 
and great-great-granddaughter of Lewis Mor- 
ris, will be married on Wed., 5 Apr., in All 
Saints’ Church, Syracuse. 


LECTURES 


Ford.—Miss M. Eleanor Ford will lec- 
ture on the Poetry of Kipling at 21 Gramercy 
Park on Fri. aft., 7 Apr. Dr. Lyman Ab 
bott, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, and Mr. J. D. Barry will 
take part in the conference. 

Halsey-Stirling.—Mr. Halsey-Stirling, 
of London, will exhibit his reproductions of 
the works of old and modern painters ina 
lecture entitled A Morning in the National 
Gallery, London. The pictures are painted 
on glass in miniature by Mr. Frank Dixon 
and are enlarged by means of a trinopticon 
especially constructed for the purpose. These 
pictures have been privately exhibited at 
several clubs. 

Kelley.—Mr. Edgar Stillman Kelley gives 
his third musical talk on Tue. aft., 4 Apr., 
at the house of Miss Ogden- Jones, 293 Mad. 
Ave. His theme will be French Music and 
Composers. 


on Sat., 1 


DANCES 


Church.—The final meeting of the sea- 
son of the members of Mrs. Benjamin S. 
Church’s dancing class will take place on 
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Fri. eve., 7 Apr., at Sherry’s. Mr. Harry 
Batcheller will lead the cotillon. 

Century Dances.—The first of the Cen- 
tury dances will be held on Tue, eve., 4 Apr., 
at Delmonico’s. The management is much 
the same as the Wednesday cotillons. The pa- 
tronesses who will receive are: Mrs, Oliver 
Livingston Jones, Mrs. Algernon S. Sullivan 
and Mrs. John B. Lawrence. 

Edwards.—Mrs. Pierpont Edwards will 
give a cotillon on Tue. eve., 4 Apr. 

Green.—The Subscription Concert of the 
pupils of Miss Norah Maynard Green, fol- 
lowed by a dance, will take place on Thu. 
eve., 6 Apr., in the Astoria ball room. Some 
of the box holders are: Mrs, Hamilton Mc- 
Kay Twombly, Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, 
Mrs. Algernon §. Sullivan, Mrs. George H. 
Mairs, Mrs. George T. Bliss, Mrs. Henry 
H. Rogers, Mrs. George Inness, Sr., Mrs. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, Mrs. Minot J. Savage, 
Mrs. Edward Moran, Mrs, E. K, Rossiter, 
Miss Katherine Pell. 

Pratt.—One of the subscription dances 
of Easter week is that of Mrs. Dallas H. 
Pratt, to be held Mon, eve., 3 Apr., at 
Sherry’s. 

Sands.— The supplementary dance of 
Mrs. Philip Sands’ dancing class takes place 
on Fri. eve., 7 Apr., at Delmonico’s. 

Wagstaff.—Mrs. Alfred Wagstaff will 
give a cotillon at her residence on Sat., 8 
Apr. 


CLUBS 


Amateur Comedy Club.—The Ama- 
teur Comedy Club will have its hundredth 
performance at the Carnegie Lyceum on Thur, 
eve., 6 Apr. The Last Word, arranged 
from the German by Augustin Daly, will be 
given on that and the two following even- 
ings. The parts will be taken by Messrs. 
Theodore V. Boynton, Frederic Edgar Camp, 
G. Gordon Cleather, John F. Plummer, Jr., 
James S. Cushman, James Lees Laidlaw, 
Thomas H. Mack, John T. Conover, Elliot 
Laidlaw, J. Lincoln Ashley, Miss Lucile 
Thornton, Miss Constance Tinsley, Miss 
Pauline Munroe Cory and Mrs. Francis 
Lansing Pruyn. 


INTIMATIONS 


Dix.—Mrs. Alfred P. Dix will give a 
progressive heart party at her residence on 
Thur. eve , 6 Apr. 

Jones.—Mrs, Gilbert Jones will give a 
large luncheon on Sat., 8 Apr., at her resi- 
dence, followed by a matinée theatre party. 

Pratt.—Mrs. Dallas H. Pratt will give a 
progressive euchre party at her residence, on 
Tue. eve., 11 Apr. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Day Nursery.—There will be a special 
matinée performance at Daly’s Theatre of 
the Great Ruby for the benefit of the Day 
Nursery of No. 69 Washington Square, on 
Mon., 10 Apr. The committee in immed- 
iate charge are Mrs. George Bliss, Mrs. 
Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. Paul Fuller, Mrs. 
O. M. Picabim, Mrs. Charles Montant and 
Mrs. J. Herbert Johnston. The patronesses 
are Mrs. Edmond Breuwaert, Mrs. Fred H. 
Benedict, Mrs. James Bergen, Mrs. F, R. 
Coudert, Mrs. Charles A. Du Vivier, Mrs. 
Henry F. Gourd, Miss La Montagne, Mrs, 
F. M. Piderit, Mrs. Charles W. Sloane, 
Mrs. T. O’Conor Sloane, Miss C. T. Smith 
and Mrs. Schuyler H. Warren. 

Episcopal Church at Schroon Lake. 
—A musical tea and sale will be given by Miss 
Lillie Clarke in the small ball room of the 
Waldorf, on Tues., 18 Apr., for the benefit 
of the small Episcopal Church at Schroon 
Lake. The affair is the finale of a sewing 
class, organized by Miss Clarke, for the same 
purpose, 

Several distinguished artists will contribute 
to the musical features of the occasion. The 
tea table will be in charge of Mrs. J. Muhlen- 
berg Bailey and Mrs. Francis D. Winslow, 
aided by Miss McAllister, Miss Daisy Pier- 
son, Miss May Young, the Misses Dudley 
and Miss Bartholomew. 

There will, of course, be a candy table, of 
which Miss Florence Clarke will have charge ; 
a useful table, looked after by Mrs. E. Ly- 
man Short and Mrs. Howard Henry, and a 





fancy table, presided over by Mrs. Henry 
Burden and several young ladies, 

Sufferers from the Hotel Windsor 
Fire.—The sufferers from the fire in the 
Hotel Windsor, among them Miss Isadora 
Duncan, are to be benefited by the dance 
given by Mrs. John di Zéréga, at Delmoni- 
co’s on Mon. eve., 10 Apr. Miss Duncan 
will open the festivities with a dance-recital, 
illustrating a poem of spring. When she has 


finished her place will be taken by twenty- 
four young girls, members of Mrs. di Zéréga’s 
sewing class, who will dance three quadrilles, 
They 


representing March, April, and May. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE——MISS ODETTE TYLER AS PORTIA | 


will be gowned alike in white, and wear gar- 
lands of flowers corresponding to the months 
represented. After that dancing will be gen- 
eral, and there will be a supper, served at 
small tables in the rooms adjoining the ball 
room. About three hundred guests will be 
present, all of whom are asked to wear flow- 
ers indicative of spring. 


Summer Rest Society.—An elaborate 
entertainment for the benefit of the Summer 
Rest Society will be given at the residence of 
Mrs. William Gray Park, No. 47 Fifth 
Ave,, on Tuesday, 4 April, at half-past three 
o'clock. Thereare to be Musical Pantomimes, 
the ‘Primrose Lane,’ “ Jack Horner,”” 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 


EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 
11 West 30th Street, New York. 














**Little Nan Etticoat’’ and ‘‘Queéti of Edwards, Mr, W. C. Eustis, Mr. 
Hearts,"’ in which both children and older Harper, Mr. Lomax Littlejohn, Mr. ‘ 
people will appear. The descriptive verses McCarthy, Madame de Pallandt, Mr. and 
will be sung by Mrs. Arthur Terry. Miss Mrs. Montague Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Beatrice Herford will give a trio of monologues, Ward. 

‘*A Shop Girl,”’ ‘*Lady Packing’’ and Cymric.—Sailing from New York 29 
** Piazza Lady,"’ which will be followed by March. Mrs, Alexander, Mr. H. B. Bla- 
general dancing. Tea will be served. grade, Mr, and Mrs. J. J. Chapman, Mr. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL and Mrs. Henry Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. 


Alfred Holt, Mr. R. D. Holt, Mr. John 
Majestic.—Sailing from Liverpool 22d Nesbit, Miss Eleanor Patterson, Mr. R. T. 


J. iH. 


March. Mr. C. D. Allister, Mr. Ward Tower. 

Ames, Jr., Mr. S. Balfour, Mr, C. T. Pretoria.—Sailing from New York 1 

Ballard, Hon. Cecil Edwards, Mr. A, B, April. Major John A. Darling and Mrs, 
Darling, Muss Hastings, Mr. and Mrs, 


C. W. Hamlin, Mr. Arthur H, Ingraham. 

St. Louis.—Sailing from New York 
22 March. Mr. W. H. Bigelow, Dr. 
Haven Emerson, Mrs, M. Augustus Field, 
Hon. H. Cabot Lodge, Mrs. Lodge, Mr. 
G. C, Lodge, Mr. J. E. Lodge, Mr, Justin 
Huntley McCarthy, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Wilmerding Payne, Mr. Richard C, Parsons, 
Jr., and Mrs. Parsons, Miss Parsons, Gen. 
George B. Williams. 





Here was no dissenting opinion as to 
| who won the honors in the curtain 
raiser Little Italy introduced by 
Mrs, Fiske at the Fifth Avenue Theatre dur- 
ing last week: Mr. de Belleville, as the de- 
ceived and desolated husband scored the 
triumph of the little tragedy. This week 
Mrs. Fiske is repeating her great impersona- 
tion, Tess. It is without doubt true that 
this actress’ well needs some new plays, and 
great is the advance interest in her portrayal 
of Becky Sharpe, promised for next autumn. 


As chirpy as its name The Cuckoo showed 


(Continued on page vi 
| ‘ ~A 


ASIMONSON 
be C: RD) 955 BROADWAY 
< 21s? &22° STS. . 
Mm tee HAIR GOODS 
A, HAIR DRESSING 
mada 


Hair Ornaments 


My Spring importation of 


SILVER GRAY HAIR 


is this season of an exceptionally fine quality, par- 
| ticularly the pure clear shading and the excellent 
| natural curl of same—made up in various artistic 

frontis-pieces will prove most satisfactory. 








Hair Ornaments 


such as cannot be found elsewhere. 


| A, SIMONSON, 
| 033 Broadway, 2ist and 22d Sts 








WEDDINGSILVER 


MADE BY SILVERSMITHS 





apa atncaie purchasers of silverware should bear in mind the 

fact that the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, is the most im- 
portant concern in this line. With an experience of over fifty 
years, equipped with the latest inventions and processes of manu- 
facture, they are enabled to offer their wares in the greatest pos- 


sible variety and at the most favorable prices. 





GORHAM MEG. Co.. SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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FOR CYCLING 





NEAR 44TH ST., ADJOINING DELMONICO'S 


HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


CORRECT AND EXCLUSIVE MODELS FOR STREET GOWNS AND COATS 


1. It is not a divided skirt. 


Il. When on the cycle’ it cannot be 
blown up or catch in wheel. 


STADLER ano FALK 


FANCY TAILORMADE COSTUMES A SPECIALTY 


The only makers of the S, & F. Patented Safety Cycle Skirt 
This skirt possesses the “sega advantages : 


the cycle. 





Golf. 


on 4 
) "Cre sui® 
Fattatee 


635 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Ill. Equally graceful when on or off 


IV. For Outing, Cycling, Walking or 
















FOR GOLF OR WALKING 











OUR MEN’S DEPARTMENT MAKES A SPECIALTY OF RIDING AND GOLF BREECHES = 

















Olein Skin Food 


IS GUARANTEED TO 


Remove those fine lines from around the 
eyes and mouth and 
whiten the skin in a 
few applications. W rink- 
les usually appear at 
about thirty and the mus- 
cles lose their firmness, 
Why let this condition 
row until it is impossi- 
le to cure it? Give 
your face correct care. 
Nourish the tissues and 
see how much younger 
and fresher you willlook. 

Dr. Amos Grey says: 
“Olein Skin Food is 
perfectly pure. Will positively soften and remove 
wrinkles and restore healthy color and firmness to 
the skin.” 





Price, $1.50. 


Address all mail orders to 
OLIVE ROBART, 
343 Firrn Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 


On Sale at LA PENSEE, 403 Fifth Ave. 
and at 55 St. Martin’s Lane, London. 














Registered Trade Mark 


Dotted 
and Embroidered 


Swisses. 


” 


This being so pronounced a ** white 
season, our patrons will be pleased to 
note the marked revival of dotted and 
figured Swisses. 


There is a peculiar airiness and 
daintiness belonging to all dotted 
Swisses, from the tiniest pin-head dot 
through all the larger sizes; but, 
in addition to the great variety of 
these dotted weaves, we show rich 
embroidered effects that are new and 
very beautiful. From 40 to 75 cents 
per yard. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street 
New York 











SPLIT STRAW 


YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 
PROPER HATS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


LADIES’ SAILORS 





ROUGH AND READY 
Write for 


SPLIT SENNIT 


Authorized Agents in Principal Cities. 
Booklet of Styles 


1107-1109 Broadway, 158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 


Madison Sq., West 























ROCHE & DIEN, 
IMPORTERS 


A line of handsome Novelties in Silks, Dress Goods, 
Grenadines, Velvets and Satin Faced Foulards in Per- 
sian effects, etc,, are here and ready for delivery to those 





buyers who want to have their stocks show the latest 
and most exclusive things. We cut lengths, and supply 


only Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors. INspecTIoN 
INVITED. .; 
62 Rue de Richelieu 874 Broadway 
Paris New York 




















Laces. 


Embroidered, Appliqué and Plaited 
Taffetas. 

Tucked Mousselines and Chiffons, 
Pompadour Nets, 
Renaissance, Venise, and Appliqué 
Lace All Overs and Bands, 
Spangled Robes, 
Garnitures, Draperies, Veilings. 


Parasols. 


Coaching Parasols, 
Riding and Driving Gloves. 


Proadovay HH 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





are perfect in action. Over #0 
years’ experience suites the man- 


ufccture. Get the improved. No 
tacks required. T. avoii imita- 
tlona.notice script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 








IF Y UR HAI is not satistactory it can be 
a so safely, quickly, 
ingly, and at slight ex- 

pense. Gray hair reatored to original color, 

bleached hair to any 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 
Clean, Odoriess, Harmless. 
IMPERIAlt. CHEM. M’F'G CO., 292 Fifth Ave., N.Y: 
ABABA MOOOOOewereoereeaesaeeee* 








The Annual 
Spring Announcement 
Number of Vogue 


Containing all Spring and 
Summer fashions will be 


issued 20 April. 


As the edition is limited to actual 
advance demands intending purchasers 
of this number are asked to give their 
orders to their newsdealer without 
delay. 
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He American people afford a curious instance of a nation addicted to facing both ways. On 
the one hand their patriotism is of the most flamboyant variety, faithfully typified by the 
iridescent oratory of the stump speaker with whom no lesser word than glorious fittingly 

portrays the American, his country and his achievements. National policies have fostered the ideal 
of self-sufficiency in trade and in government and the trend of teaching and inclination has been 
distinctly hostile to admitting that the American had anything to learn from the history or present 
day experiences of other peoples. His is the glorious land of freedom with whose fortunate inhabi- 
tants all accomplishments, trom invention to the most intricate problems of statecraft, are instinc- 
tive. |The American's self satisfaction has, in fact, been so superlative that in spite of schools and 
colleges and travel it has made him approach nearer the bumptious provincial than the self-poised 
cosmopolitan, 

Along with this intense national vanity is exhibited a most degrading dependence upon other 
nations in certain matters. In earlier days it took a literary turn and the work of American authors 
had a long and hard struggle for recognition in the authors’ native land. That day, to be sure, 
is now long past, but in these latter times an even more inexplicable indifference to native worth, 
amazes the observer ; and no better opportunity for the study of this national vagary for the en- 
throning of foreign mediocrity at the expense of native ability could be furnished than by the an- 
nual loan portrait exhibition where the most personal and exacting phase of art is displayed. Can- 
vases of extravagant proportions challenge attention and in every instance there is evidence that the 
sitters have regarded the portraits as events of supreme importance. They have carefully dressed 
the part and the canvas signed by the favorite of the season indicates that measured in dollars the 
work is important. Generously and painstakingly has the sitter done her (almost invariably it is 
her) part, but can as much be said of the painter ? 


A certain distinguished artist given to a mode that is popularly known as impressionism was, 
once upon a time, accused by a well-known critic of flinging a paint-pot into the face of the public, 
and that phrase not inaptly defines the performance of the third, and fourth-rate and the passé 
Frenchmen and others who come over here and impose upon the art ignorance of Americans. So 
little respect have they for their patrons that they frequently do not pay them the compliment of 
doing even their feeble best. But since the sitter knows so little of art as to prefer third-rate foreign 
work to native ability of the first rank, what need is there for honest work? The foreigner is sure 
of his vogue and of compensation five and six times greater than that given the American painter. 
And so the man whose possibilities are really limited to genre painting ; he whose abilities might 
compass mediocre landscapes or figure compositions ; he who in his prime contemptuously refused 
to cross the ocean, because between portrait commissions and class criticism his purse was perpetu- 
ally plethoric, but with whom advancing years have now seriously impaired his powers and con- 
sequently his vogue in France; these all find in the American's predilection for foreign wares, 
however meretricjous opportunity for shekel gathering in, and so from exhibition walls stare down 
the names of Chartrain, Madrazo and Carolus Duran and their fellows, their work put to shame 
by that of American painters, one of whom signed the star painting of the latest portrait exhibition. 


One could understand an enlightened preference for the best irrespective of nationality, but 
it is a perverse and discreditable prejudice that prefers poor stuff, which it is an insult to offer to a 
presumably intelligent person. Even some of the very foreigners thus unduly honored have the 
grace to admit that the Philistine-despised American painter has more ability than his foreign 
competitor. The American painters are themselves, in a measure, to blame for this mortifying ex- 
pression of ignorance in art matters. In their salad days, fresh from European art schools, they went 
about crying out against the barbarity of America, its rawness, its total lack of art atmosphere ; 
they copied, as was natural, the mannerisms and the motives of their foreign masters, they fell upon 
examples of what they dubbed the Hudson River School of Art, wherever found, in private house 
or public collections, with a fury of scorn that made the uninitiated ashamed of possessing such dis- 
credited work. In short, the young men did all that lay in their power to bring native ability 
and native work into contempt, and before they realized the effect of their persistent crying down 
they found that, so far as their influence extended, they had been only too realistically taken at 
their word, their condemnation reacting upon themselves. 


The process of popular education in the perception of ability, whatever its nativity, promises 
to be very slow, although there is discernible the beginning of an appreciation of American 
painting. The recent sale of the works of an American painter gave evidence of this cheering 
fact, as do also the commissions that some of the younger American painters are beginning to re- 
ceive. This paper is in no sense a plea for the patronage of American art irrespective of merit, but 
rather is it an appeal to the American to exercise that horse sense, nationally typified in the 
destined-to-immortality sketch— David Harum—which sustains its owner’s reputation for sagacity, 
whether the thing bartered for be a horse or a portrait, and which secures the best that money can 
buy irrespective of the tribal badge. And when American art patrons permit this trait free play, 
no one familiar with the work of American painters will fear for the result. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS. 


CURIOUS COMMENTINGS ON THE ROBERT AND 
ELIZABETH BROWNING CORRESPONDENCE— 
MODERN CRITICS WHO FAIL TO REC- 
OGNIZE LOVE’S SYMPTOMS—POK- 

ING FUN NO PRETTIER AS A 
TYPE OF DIVERSION 
WHEN USED BE- 

TWEEN HUS- 

BAND 


AND WIFE THAN IF EMPLOYED BY CHILDREN 
TOWARD PARENTS—-TWO NEW AND WELL 
VOUCHED FOR PNEUMONIA CURES—THE 

ALLEGED FAILURE OF ANTI-TOXIN AS A 
DIPHTHERIA SPECIFIC 


He publication of the Robert and Eliza- 
beth Browning love letters has brought 
forth some comments that show so 

little appreciation of one of the two strongest 
passions implanted in the human race that they’ 
are worth repetition as literary curiosities. 
The good taste of the son in spreading before 
the public such intimate correspondence be- 
tween his parents is universally called in ques- 
tion, but the critics are agreed that the letters 
themselves are charming. One writer on liter- 
ary topics openly welcomed the correspondence 
as he hoped to find in it an explanation of 
Robert Browning’s intense devotion to his wife. 
It seemed to the writer most unreasonable that a 
healthy, physical masculinity joined to a mental 
endowment that set its possessor among the 
literary great lights should be attrac ed to con- 
firmed invalidism and mental mediocrity. It 
appears not to have occurred to the writer that 
a small but forceful word of only four letters 
has explained many more puzzling problems 
than this one, and that it was also the key to 
the Browning mystery. 
* 
* * 

Another writer expresses no astonishment at 
Browning's love for Miss Barrett, but he thinks 
Browning’ s offer, in the days when he was Cupid- 
dominated, to relinquish his vocation as poet 
and devote himself to caring for Miss Barrett, 
was not made in good faith, a fact that his 
broadcloth shows, for he was laughing in his 
sleeve when he penned the extravagant lines. 
The man who thinks Browning meant not 
what he said when he wrote could never have 
been in love, for one of the most common ex- 
periences of that estate is a fantastic desire to 
sacrifice oneself in the service of the beloved, 
and the more preposterous the conditions the 
more to the taste of the lover of either sex, 
concerning whom the poet truly said at the 
smiting of the chord of love, self passes in 
music out of sight. Would it not be wiser to 
pass over ‘‘love letters’’ for review to the 
younger and more impressive critics, those who 
are not so blasé or overgrown with reason- 
ableness but what they recognize love’s symp- 
toms? 


VOGUE 


* 
* * 


It is regrettable that so many married couples 
indulge in jokes at the expense of each other, 
as in the effort to say smart things, they 
almost invariably say rude ones. Men are 
more prone to this form of attempted copver- 
sational enlivening, and when the wife is past 
her first youth there is frequently enough basis 
in fact for the jokings to give an ugly point to 
them and by so much to lower the dignity of 
a wife. So long as the marriage relation exists 
between a man and a woman nothing is gained 
by or for either by the cheapening of one or 
the other. Takings down in public, except in 
the rarest instances, reflect discreditably upon 
both, even when they are done in the spirit of 
fun. With college girl graduates and easy- 
going bachelors refusing matrimony and with 
large numbers of persons slipping out of it 
whenever opportunity offers, there is need for 
those who recognize it as the greatest safe- 
guard of morality to dignify it even in hours 
of relaxation. Presumably well-bred sons and 
daughters do not mock at their fathers and 
mothers and tip a joke with their foibles or 
their peculiarities; why, pray, should such 
rudeness be permitted by husbands and wives 
in regard to one another? 

* 
* * 

The much exploited case of pneumonia, re- 
ports of which have filled much newspaper space, 
has had the good effect of encouraging corre- 
spondence on the subject of the curing of that 
dread disease, and of these, two contributions 
from a physician and layman respectively 
merit extensive republication. _ Writing to the 
New York Times, Dr. R. P. Brook presents 
the claims of oxygen heated to a temperature 
of 120 to 150 degrees. The heating insures 
about three times the volume being absorbed 
by the blood in a given time than if cold 
oxygen were used. Even the cold oxygen 
although in use for some time has not been 
given a fair opportunity as it is not adminis- 
tered until practically the last and fatal stage of 
pneumonia is reached. All the conditions of 
weakness due to fever and lack of sleep and 
the possibility of heart failure are overcome by 
the heated oxygen and it should be used in the 
first stages. It acts as a rapidly diffusible tonic 
and stimulant to the whole system, it operates 
as a gentle but efficient soporific, and it props 
the heart and sustains its action. 

* 
* * 

The layman’s suggestions are founded upon 
the formula of a western practitioner who has 
had great success in curing cases of this mod- 
ern named old-fashioned lung fever. Dose of 
severe physic anda collection of bottles or rubber 
bags containing hot water. The former is 
administered to the patient and around about 
with the latter is he packed, the two-fold ob- 
ject being to clear his system and to induee a 
thorough sweating. This practitioner is re- 
ported as maintaining that if a person’s system 
is not in need of purgative pneumonia will 
not attack him. Like the advocate of heated 
oxygen the mining camp physician urges 
that no time be lost in applying his treatment. 
His cases are able to resume their various vo- 
cations within three or four days. 


* 
* * we 


No apology is due for submitting the forego- 
ing nor for following it up with an account of 
the latest findings in the matter of diphtheria. 
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Both of these terrorizing diseases are, the mores 
the pity, home topics of fearful importance. 
There have always been those who have ques- 
tioned the extravagant claims made for anti- 
toxin as a specific for diphtheria and a controv- 
ersy now in progress with the Board of Health 
in its réle of anti-toxin seller, is bringing some 
exceedingly interesting facts to light which 
bear directly upon the work of this specific as 
demonstrated by trial on a large scale. It is 
asserted that the death rate in laryngeal diseases 
for the year 1898 in contagious disease hospi- 
tals was nearly seventy per cent. and in all of the 
cases antitoxin was used. In the two years 
that chlorine has been used in Jersey City, on 
Staten Island and in the Kingston Avenue Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn the death rate has been 
less than three per centum. At the Willard 
Parker Hospital, where chlorine is not used, the 
death rate in treatment of the same class of 
cases was eighteen per cent. for 1898. A bill 
has been presented to prevent the sale of anti- 
toxin by the New York City Board of Health 
and physicians of standing are eager for the 
prohibition, because, in their opinion, the pres- 
tige given by the Board of Health’s restriction 
of its diphtheria cure sales to antitoxin gives 
that alleged specific a fictitious and fatally 
misleading value in the eyes of the community. 


THE LOVE AFFAIR OF DIANA 


BY INA BREVOORT 


‘¢ WT isa pity all pleasant things must come 
to an end,’’ said Albert, as he lay 
lazily back in the boat with his hat 

pulled over his eyes. 

‘« What is the matter? Are you worrying 
because you will soon have to exert yourself 
enough to dress for dinner?*’ asked Diana, 
who sat in the other end holding a parasol in 
one hand and trailing lilies in the cool water 
with the other. She could always be severe 
with him when she could not see his eyes. 
She wondered if he knew the power that lay in 
them—eyes that twinkled with fun and yet 
looked tenderly at you, softening dangerously 
at times. He sat up and pushed his hat back 
before he answered. 

‘I am thinking that there are only seven 
days left before you go home.”’ 

Diana made no answer, but she threw him 
one of her lilies. He caught it and pressed it 
to his lips before he fastened it in his coat. 
Then he took up the oars and rowed toward 
the landing. Neither spoke, but both were 
drinking in the still beauty of the scene—the 
clear blue sky and the motionless trees reflected 
in the shimmering water, over which the set- 
ting sun threw a broad red trail that seemed a 
pathway to the celestial city. Diana looked 
at it all, and over to the hills that surrounded 
them. She knew that after it was over every 
trifling scene and incident of that last week 
would stand out sharply and clearly in her 
mind, and she iatended to keep the memory of 
those last days as a set of mental photographs. 

When they reached the landing Albert tied 
up the boat and they walked over the smooth 
lawn to the hotel. Diana’s mother, who was 
on the piazza, followed her to her room. 

‘«¢T don’t think you should encourage young 
Lawrence's attentions, Diana,’’ she said. 
‘¢ People are beginning to talk about it, and 
everyone regards him as a handsome fortune 
hunter.”” 


(Continued on page 214) 
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(Continued from page 212.) 

«‘I think you will find that most of the 
gossips have daughters who are not troubled 
by Bert's attentions,’’ answered Diana calmly. 

‘«I am afraid that is only because their 
daughters are not heiresses.”* 

«« Well, Bert is a gentleman and a pleasant 
companion, and I should be foolish to drop 
his acquaintance when we intend leaving so 
soon.”” 

Diana's mother sighed, but said no more. 
The girl had always been proof against fortune 
hunters, but none of them had been so hand- 
some as this one, nor possessed of so pleasant 
a disposition and such engaging manners. 

The days passed until but three of the 
seven were left. The weather had been per- 
fect as only September weather can be. The 
sun held the earth in a warm embrace, shining 
down not passionately as in July and August, 
but tenderly, as though loath to have her slip 
farther each day from his protecting arms. 

Diana and Bert did not waste much time in- 
doors, and on the morning of the fifth day they 
started for a walk. Diana looked cool and 
sweet in her dainty lawn and Bert thought no 
ball gown had ever set off her beauty half so 
well. He had never seen a woman so beauti- 
ful, though in these days of outdoor sport and 
careful grooming, pretty girls are as plenty as 
blackberries. 

‘*Let’s shake the others, just this once,” 
Bert said pleadingly, as they went slowly along 
the dusty road.’" Suppose we go and sit under 
that big tree down by the brook. I have 
something to say to you.”” 

Diana drew a quick breath and her heart 
almost stopped beating. So it was coming. 
He would ask her to marry him and she won- 
dered whether she should have strength to say 
no. She felt instinctively that her mother was 
right and that this man wanted her money ; yet, 
although other men had wooed her, none had 
moved her heart as this one had. She knew 
his faults, still in spite of them she loved him. 
He was weak, and probably in debt. The 
books and flowers he had given her proved 
him extravagant, for he had told her that he was 
very poor. He had also told her that he could 
not be long with a pretty woman without 
making love to her, and he did not need to 
add that he had only to look at a woman and 
be attentive to her in his gentle, caressing way 
to make her love him. Diana’s own experi- 
ence told her that. 

She sat down in the long grass and leaned 
comfortably back against the tree, while Bert 
threw himself at her side leaning his head upon 
his hand, so that he could look up into her 
face. He gazed at her so steadily that her 
eyes fell and the color deepened in her cheeks. 

«« What is it you want to say to me?”” she 
asked, smiling, and trying to speak lightly. 

«*I have a confession to make,’’ he an- 
swered. 

«“ Honest confession is good for the soul,” 
quoted she. 

«« Well, this confession will be honest, and 
it may be good for my soul, but I have an idea 
that it will leave me with an uncommonly bad 
case of heartache. Do you know,”’ he went 
on, ‘* that I came to this place fully resolved 
to win you for my wife ?”’ 

«¢ Why, you had never met me,’ 
the girl. 

‘*No; but I had heard of you—that you 
had wealth and beauty ; two desirable qualities 
in my eyes, so I made my resolution and came 


, 


exclaimed 
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here, but I have not asked you to marry me, 
and I do not intend to, because something has 
happened that I did not bargain for—I love 
ou.”” 

‘ ** Most men would consider that the strong- 
est possible reason for asking me,’” said she, 
with white lips. Was this real or a clever 
manceuvre to gain his end ? 

«* Ah, but I love you too well. Could I 
make you happy? For a monthor a year, 
yes—but for a lifetime? If life were a succes- 
sion of days spent upon the water, perhaps I 
could, but, as it is—no. You see, I know 
myself too well to be blind to the fact that you 
are as far above me as the top ot yonder moun- 
tain. And yet you love me, and I could per- 
suade you to marry me,”” he added softly. 

‘¢ Ah, don’t,”’ Diana said, putting up her 
hand as though to ward off a blow. 

‘* Forgive me. I was a brute,’’ Bert said, 
humbly, ‘‘but I cannot help feeling glad that 
you love me, though I know you would be 
miserable if you married me. Just compare 
me with your ideal husband.”’ 

Diana started, guiltily. How could he 
know the sort of man she had dreamed of one 
day meeting and loving? 

“< Yes ; but if you love me as you say, you 
could—*’ she stopped, suddenly, and her face 
flushed crimson. To argue with him seemed 
like asking him to change his mind and marry 
her. She did not want him to dothat. She 
knew he was right, and yet that curious ache 
in her heart—a feeling as though her life would 
end when the train carried her away from that 
sleepy little town. 

‘*T know what you would say,’ Bert an- 
swered, gently. “If I really loved you, I 


would make myself the man you wish me to 


be. Is that it?*’ 

Diana nodded, but kept her face averted. 

‘¢T am afraid I should not make a success of 
it. You see, I care for you too much to risk 
your happiness in an experiment. If we were 
married you would spend half of your time de- 
fending and excusing me to other people and 
to yourself." Bert shook his head sadly 
and then broke into a little laugh. *¢ Just 
imagine me at a family dinner party, for 
instance.”” 

‘*I can’t imagine it,’’ said Diana, ‘you 
would be sadly out of place.”’ But as she 
spoke she put out her hand and ran it through 
his hair. 

«« However, enough of tragedy. We shall 
not die of broken hearts, you and I. You 
will meet a man worthy of you and marry him. 
There are such men, though they are not 
in the majority I admit. You will love him 
as you never could have loved me, and you 
will think of me kindly once in a while; 
when you see a water lily, for instance. I 
want you to promise me one thing; that 
you will never marry a man you cannot look 
up to. I am not going to give you up myself, 
and have you thrown away upon someone who 
is perhaps less worthy of you than I. I want 

ou to be as proud of your husband as I 
should be of you were you my wife. Will 
you promise what I ask?** 

‘«Yes,’” said Diana, simply, and he knew 
that she would keep her word. 

‘* Now we have your future all arranged,” 
said Bert in a light tone. His gravity was 
gone, vanished utterly, and Diana wondered 
if he had ever been serious for so long a time 
before. ‘«¢ And how about you ?** she asked. 

«Oh, I shall continue my search for an 
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heiress. I have an idea that I shall not have 
to hunt long now, because my requirements 
will be easier to meet. I was on the lookout 
for one with beauty, but now the money will 
be sufficient. I don’t care what she looks 
like. And now shall we go back to the hotel 
and have a game of tennis? We've had no 
end of good times these last few weeks, haven't 
we? What a jolly companion you make ! 
Do you know you are the only pretty woman 
I never wanted to flirt with? I never said a 
word of love to you before this morning, and 
even now I could scarcely be accused of making 
love to you.”” 

*¢ Well, no,”’ said Diana, laughing. ‘‘ Tell- 
ing a girl you mean to marry someone else is 
hardly that.*’ 

At this moment there was a great shouting 
and waving of hands as the rest of the party 
saw them from the road and came running 
through the fields toward them. 

«¢Come on, you two,’’ called one of the 
girls. ‘* We're going to have a race.”” 

«« Miss Blair, are you subject to periods of 
mental aberration? I have always believed 
you to be of sound mind, but the idea of your 
advising me to risk my precious life in a race 
on a day like this! It’s incredible,’ finished 
Bert. 

*« Oh, bother !*’ exclaimed the young lady 
addressed. 

«« Now, I have a much better plan. Let's 
all sit in a circle under this protecting tree and 
tell ghost stories." 

** Ghost stories? Under a blazing sun ?”’ 

‘« Certainly, Miss Blair. It’s an ideal time. 
No danger of feeling creepy in the sunlight, 
though I think we would all welcome a chill. 
Now, you may have the seat of honor at my 
right hand; and Diana shall begin. That will 
bring me last, which is as it should be, because 
my story will, of course, be the best.”’ 

The remaining days passed all too swii .y 
to Diana and Bert. They, as well as the 
other young people, made the most of the 
time, all felt that Diana’s departure would 
be the beginning of a general breaking up. 
Several others of the party were going the next 
week, and they all felt confident that Bert 
would soon follow Diana to the city. 

Diana did not allow herself to do much 
thinking—there would be time for that later— 
but she devoted herself to enjoying those last 
few days. 

When she descended to the piazza on the 
morning set for her departure, after a hasty 
breakfast in her room, she found Bert there 
before her. The carriage which was to con- 
vey her to the station stood at the door, and 
beside it was a light cart. 

*« Are you ready? I hope we have forgot 
ten nothing,’’ and Diana's mother bustled wut 
followed by her two aunts. 

‘¢ May I drive Diana to the station, Mrs. 
Carr?’ asked Bert. ‘There is a pretty view 
on the way I should like to show her, and 
besides I sha’n’t see her again."” 

‘* Certainly, but don’t miss the train." 
Mrs. Carr sincerely wished the young man at 
Halifax or some more remote place, but she 
knew there was nothing to be gained by being 
uncivil to him. 

During the drive Diana wondered whether 
the scene by the brook had not been a dream, 
for it seemed as if the young man chatting so 
gayly could not be the same one who had 
talked so seriously, with misery in his voice, 
a few days before. Bert touched upon a 














number of subjects, but did not speak of their 
meeting again. Suddenly he stopped the 
horse and turned toward her. 

‘* Suppose we say goodby here,’” he said. 

Diana wished very much to ask him whether 
she would not see him again, but pride forbade 
that, so she only nodded her head. 

Bert leaned forward. ‘* MayI kiss you ?*” 
he asked softly, and before she could answer 
his arms were around her, he had kissed her 
and she had returned the kiss. Then they 
drove on and joined the others at the station, 
where Bert left them, returning in a few mo- 
ments laden with books and flowers (lilies). 

‘<I went after these lilies this morning,’’ he 
told Diana. 

‘« This morning,’* she echoed, ‘‘ why you 

danced until one o'clock and it is only half- 
past eight now. When did you sleep ?”’ 
“ €¢Qh, I did not sleep at all,*’ he answered, 
and then the train came puffing along, and 
they hurried to theirseats Bert shook hands 
with them all and said good-by gaily, but as 
the train moved off, Diana looked back and 
saw him standing on the platform and his face 
looked white and despairing. 

Two years went by and Diana was still 
single. She was no silly, sentimental girl, 
and she had resolved as the train carried her 
each moment farther from Albert Lawrenee 
that she would not let a passing fancy for a 
man who was not worthy of her spoil her life. 
Having made this resolve she kept it, not ad- 
mitting, even to herself that she was not 
happy, but the memory of Bert came between 
her and every other man, and her interest in 
what went on around her was forced. 

One day she was visiting an intimate friend 
who had lately married. Mrs. Lovett was full 
of the joys of her new life, and Diana soon 
grew weary of hearing about the happiness she 
; rself had missed. Presently, however, the 
‘young matron branched off into a discussion 
of the details of a dinner party she intended to 

ive. 

. ‘* As this will be my first dinner, I must 
make it a success. Fortunately, my cook and 
butler are both treasures ; so the only thing I 
have to worry about is getting the right people 
together. I sent my invitations yesterday, and 
I think they are all right. You know all the 
people except one young man, who used to be 
quite a friend of mine. He was rather wild at 
one time—not that he did anything very bad, 
but he never did anything at all to speak of, 
except make himself agreeable. I hear he is 
quite a reformed character now. He went 
away about a year and a half ago, and since 
then he has been working hard.”* 

‘« That is very commendable, I am sure,” 
murmured Diana, trying to feel interested. 

‘*I know that he used to have excellent 
taste, so I asked him what flowers he thought 
would be prettiest for the table. Well, good- 
bye, dear, if you must go. Remember me to 
your mother, and be sure to come early on the 
day of the dinner, and please have a stunning 
new gown.”” 

«¢ All right. 
change between courses,”’ 
laughing. 

The heavy, langorous odor of lilies greeted 
Diana as she entered Mrs. Lovett’s hall on the 
evening of the dinner. She had come early 


I'll order half a dozen and 
and Diana went off 


for the purpose of assisting that lady's maid in 
her task of making her mistress look as charm- 
ing as possible, and they were holding high 
carnival over the brushes and pin trays when a 
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servant knocked at the door with the informa- 
tion that Mr. Lawrence was below. 

*« Mercy on us,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Lovett. 
*« What can have possessed Bert Lawrence to 
come so early. Dinner won't be served for 
ages, and it will be at least half an hour before 
I can be readyto go down. Would you mind 
going down and talking to him, Diana? He 
is the young man I told you about the other 
day ; the one who suggested lilies for decora- 
tion. They are simply lovely, but the perfume 
is rather heavy, don’t you think. Now, please 
go, like a dear girl. Of course you don't 
know him, but you can introduce yourself.”” 

Diana had not said a word. It was a habit 
of hers to let others do most of the talking. 
She was conscious of a strange mingling of 
sensations as she walked sedately down the 
broad staircase, her head held high, yet with 
the breath of the lilies came the sound of lap- 
ping water and rustling leaves. 

Before reaching the drawing room door she 
remembered that she had done an awkward 
thing. She had not told Mrs. Lovett of her 
former acquaintance with Bert, for she had no 
doubt that it was he. There were other men 
of the same name in the world, but was there 
another who would think of lilies as a dinner 
decoration ? 

The room she entered was in darkness save 
for the firelight that danced in great patches 
upon the polished floor. The young:man who 
stood gazing absently into the fire tufned as he 
heard footsteps. 

‘““My God! Diana!** he exclaimed. 
*¢ Are you a wraith ?"’ and he looked at her 
wildly. 

*¢ Nothing so unsubstantial,’’ said Diana, 
laughing softly, and holding out her hand. 

Bert took the hand and kept it. The odor 
of the lilies, the firelight and the sight of 
Diana affected him strangely. All conven- 
tional ideas fled from his mind and he was 
filled with a wild delight. 

«* My darling,’’ he murmured softly, and 
then he took her in his arms. ‘I am going 
to ask you to marry me this time, Diana,”’ he 
said. ‘* Though far from being worthy of 
you I am a better man than I was. I let you 
go away from me two years ago because I had 
no faith in myself, but your influence was 
greater than I knew andI could not be my old 
self. I am not rich now, but I have enough 
for us without touching your money,”’ he went 
on. Then asa sudden fear struck him, Bert 
pushed Diana from him and asked hoarsely, 
*¢ Diana, tell me, are you married ?"” 

** No, but I am going tobe," she answered, 
lifting a radiant face and holding out her 
hands. 

‘¢ James,’” said Mrs. Lovett to her husband 
late that night, «*I think we owe the success 
of our dinner to Diana : I have always consid- 
ered her clever, but to-night she was positively 
brilliant.** 


OsBsERVE— 


That all smart buttons and buckles for 
trimming are small, dainty and discreetly used. 
That half-cabuchons of white or silver-gray 
pearls are grouped, as are the small buttons. 
That your color contrast in a gown should be 
confined to neck-band, belt and wrist-flare 
lining, chiefly choux, vest-revers, empiécements 
occasionally. That white batiste embroideries, 
as well as white fronts, etc., appear de rigueur 
on bodices. 
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CHARM AND DISTINCTION OF THE TUNIC— 
SUPERB CHINE SILKS—ETONS AND BOLEROS 
THE RULE IN PARIS TWO-PIECE COS- 
TUMES—-BLUE CLOTH TRIMMED 
WITH REDDISH PURPLE TAF- 

FETA FOR MATRONS— 

PARASOLS 


T must be confessed that ‘the summer gowns 
I are far and away smarter than those of 
last year. The most blasé gown-makers 
admit it, although they cannot quite hide their 
disappointment at finding changes less radical 
than they hoped for, notwithstanding the fiat- 
back skirt craze. What they do not grow 
enthusiastic over is the fine and intricate hand 
work which still remains so popular. Bodices 
continue to be overlaid with lavish richness in 
every conceivable state of adornment. Skirts 
remain the same in length, have the same un- 
stiffened limpness, cling to the figure and keep 
up a puzzling invisibility of fastening, hooks 
and eyes aiding the mystery, where buttons 
through the winter gave some clue. 


THE SMART MODEL 


But what is at once new and smart, and 
offers great possibilities for superb trimming is 
the tunic princesse, sometimes built of a tunic 
flowing from the sides invisibly attached to a 
bodice, having the effect of a very open redin- 
gote. In the light guise of summer linens or 
batistes they are beautified with an all-over 
mass of embroidery inset with lace. 


BLUE BATISTE TUNIC OVER TAFFETA 


For instance, to cite one, from a Paris house, 
of blue batiste, sky blue, softly finished in tex- 
ture. As the joining of bodice to tunic was 
entirely covered by the design of azalias with 
foliage and branchings which were embroidered 
in satin stitch with a soft white cotton, the 
centre of flowers and leaves cut out for the 
application of point d’esprit net, and edge of 
skirt finished by an irregular scalloping, the 
effect was that of a princesse en tunique. The 
skirt worn beneath was of blue mirror taffeta: 
that is a new silk finish of extreme brilliancy, 
of the same shade as the batiste, and it had on 
the bottom a fitted flounce of batiste inset with 
several rows of narrow Valenciennes with 
border lace matching. The front and sides of 
this skirt were covered flat by the plain batiste 
with downward slanting insettings of Valen- 
ciennes insertions meeting in the middle in 
points. This formed a charming apron front, 
from the sides of which the tunic drapery 
flowed towards the back in very graceful 
length. As has already been mentioned the 
embroidery covered the bodice and long 
sleeves, leaving the fronts slightly open, but 
trimmed with soft, rippling revers of the solid 
blue batiste covered also with an insetting of 
narrow insertions of lace, the revers dividing 
at the shoulders into a turn-down collar, the 
whole bordered with Valenciennes, and giving 
the prettiest finishto the neck. The flare cuffs 
at the wrist were made to match as well. A 
white mousseline front intersected by strap- 
pings of inch-wide white taffeta embroidered in 
fine chain stitch with Oriental silks, produced 
a delicious blending of color repeated with 
great effect in the high white silk stock with 

(Continued on page 218) 
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(Continued from page 215) 
its rounding ear points. In mauve, Nile-green, 
straw-color or ivory white batistes this model 
would prove enchanting for Casino functions. 
Worn with an Eugénie Leghorn trimmed with 
white tulle and ostrich plumes nothing more 
distingué could be devised. 


SPEAR-SHAPED DESIGNS IN BLACK ON BLUE 
CLOTH 


Imagine an example of the best type in a fine 
cloth, its color a rich deep shade of blue, com- 
bined with a reddish purple mirror tatteta. A 
skirt the perfection of line, built in the extreme 
of the mode, has a long slender spear-shaped 
design traced out in a heavy black silk braid 
one-quarter of aninch wide. Each spear encloses 
between its sides a plissé of this purple-red taf- 
feta. A spear-point downwards runs from each 
hip, and in the middle of the flat back the 
spear is reversed. Around the bottom the 
spears are shorter and pointed upwards, but the 
taffeta pliss¢s are wider and more flaring. The 
grace of this design and combination of color 
creates a quiet elegance. 


AN ETON AND ITS DECORATION 


The cloth Eton is split up the back, edged 
with long flat lines of braid. The fronts are 
open, a wide rolling collar of taffeta ending in 
round corners forms revers for the front, 
trimmed with slanting lines of braid having be- 
tween spaces at even distances five small steel 
buttons in a row following the braid line. On 
the round tabs which hang below the waist 
line—tor this is an Eton with extended fronts— 
an openwork steel rosette is sewed on for or- 
namentation. The bodice under the Eton is 
of taffeta, and where the split in the back of 
the Eton is introduced an écru guipure lace 
partly made with orange silk, is laid over with 
charming effect of color, in the mingling of 
blue, red purple and écru of the lace with 
brilliant touches of orange. The front of 
bodice is draped in like manner but with more 
ease and fulness, the guipure extending into a 





high stock and again being seen above the roll- 
ing collar in the back, in fact, gives the effect 
of a lace under bodice laid over the taffeta. 
Steel buttons ornament the back and front of 
the stock and are also seen in a horizontal row 
of five on the back of the narrow fitted cloth 
belt which has for front decoration a third 
round steel ornament matching those on the tabs. 


*“* SEEN 


VOGUE 


A straw toque of darker blue than the cloth, 
in split openwork, lined with fuschia red-pur- 
ple taffeta, with windings about the crown 
of the same straw sewed on to this taffeta, 
but leaving tucked spaces between, and on the 
left a smart bunch of large fuschias and 
foliage, would complete a very chic traveling 
costume not to be passed without bestowing 
upon it voluntary tribute of admiration. 


IMPORTANCE OF A * MATCHING’” PARASOL 


A parasol of the same taffeta, with single- 
corded stitchings on the cover, should not be 
overlooked, for that is one of the smart indica- 
tions this season of a thoroughly-finished 
toilette as it is a mark of the best of taste. 
An extravagance, of course, but fine dress is a 
luxury not to be limited by any increase of 
expenditure so moderate as the ordering of four 
or five parasols a season. 





|Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope tor reply, and state page and date. See 
illustrations on this and opposite page.]j 


Pril’s fitful tears make us realize that an 
A umbrella-sunshade is an absolute ne- 
cessity and not a smart novelty as we 

have been wont to think through all the rough 








weather as they have slowly crept up on the 
counters in all their brave array of colors to 
frighten their more gloomy sisters. The Tal- 
lyho is of the pretty wew shapes has a thick 
bamboo handle and very much curved ribs 
toward the top which gives it an extremely 
odd appearance. This comes in all shades of 
rich gros-grain silk. La Touraine is a smart 
plain silk sunshade in lovely tones of silk, suit- 
able also for showers. The handle is very 
long and thin and tipped at the ferrule with 
silver and a band of silver on the handle ; a 
bunch of shirred silk is seen at the top and 
another on the inside directly under the spokes. 
A large silk tassel dangles from the handle. 

A great variety of colored silk umbrellas 
is to be had for $3.75 each. 

A very good quality black silk umbrella 
can be bought for $ 5.50 with ivory and silver 
handle. Very neat and in good style is a 
black silk sun and rain umbrella with a narrow 
border of Roman stripe, price, $5 and plain 
black umbrellas are as cheap as $2.75 offered 
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as a special bargain. There is always some- 
thing undeniably smart about polka dots. 
Really lovely sunshades in all the new colors 
covered with large white polka dots and with 
a narrow hemstitched edge are sold for $6. 
Sterling tip and ferrule. 

The new—that is, the very bud of novelty 
—in summer sunshades is known as the Star 
because the silk is so cut and pointed on 





the ribs as to form a star. The sketch shows 
a black and white stripe that is very attractive 
in its severity. The handle is a rice stick of 
unusual length with a silver chain run through 
the top that can slip over the wrist—a little 
sterling silver band is seen just below the knob. 
A thin white silk lining is finished at the top 
of the inside with a rosette of shirred silk ; on 
the outside is a corresponding one of black 
and white. The strap that fastens together 
the sunshade is unsually wide. Price $8.75. 
Exactly the same shape in white heavy gros- 
grain lined with white is $6. 

The fluffy lace affairs that are to give the 
finishing touch to the dainty summer frocks 
beggar description. There was a lovely creamy 
satin brocade over which were thrown bouquets 
of pink and mauve flowers with their tender 
leaves in pale green. This had an adjustable 
handle so that it could easily, when unscrewed, 
be packed in any trunk. A deep cream chif- 
fon ruffle hemmed at the bottom formed the 
frill bunched at the top and on the handle 
was a rosette of chiffon. Lining of thin India 
silk. Price $22.50. 

The sketch shows the same sunshade with 
the addition of an extra flounce of lace over the 
chiffon ; price $23.75. 

It is a matter of taste which of the two is 
the prettier : both handles were of natural wood 
very much knotted and in a pale white- 
brown tint. 

An all-over insertion of lace covered a white 
chiffon parasol, and the white chiffon was 
drawn through the openings, giving a tufted 
appearance. This was lined with thin silk, 
and the ribs were covered with ribbon ; price 
$16.75. 

Pretty and stylish was a white taffeta sun- 
shade inlet with bands of heavy lace insertion 
lined with thin white silk fulled in and edged 
with a tiny white chiffon ruffle. 

Like the sketch I found the most exquisite 


little shoulder cape built of deep cream mousse- 


IN THE SHOPS** ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE THIS PAGE 











line de soie with a cream satin yoke (collar and 
yoke in one) embroidered in black and steel 
sequins, beneath the yoke came a deep band 
of insertion with just a lining of mousseline de 
soie ; from this there were folds of mousseline 
de soie, and the collar was lined with folds, at 
the throat a big black velvet bow was tied, and 
it had long streamers extending far below the 
bottom of the cape. Price $75. 


in a bow at the back, and there are tulle rosettes 
on the bandeau ; price $25. 

Such a quaint bonnet or hat was made of 
deep écru rough straw, trimmed with just a 
twist of black ribbon velvet about the crown 
and a flowered pink ribbon bow, standing high 
at one side ; under this, lifting the hat at a 
jaunty angle, was a rose taffeta ruche, pinked 
at the edges, with just a wee black velvet bow 








pottery are to be had for $1.25 each, and they 
are a pretty addition to any room. 

Plated silver candlesticks, very tall and ot 
good design, are reduced to $2.75. 

Little silvertable bells are from 50 centsupto $2. 

Sofa pillows, covered with cotton Indian 
stuffs in dark blues, crimsons and turquoise, 
liberally covered with silver or gilt designs, are 
as cheap as $2. 





The hat to wear with the cape is perfection. 
The straw is rough écru piped with little 
double cords of white satin and trimmed about 
the brim with a twist of white tulle under a 
dainty pattern of lace. One side rolls, and 


just off the front is a black bird of paradise 
aigrette caught with a gilt and rhinestone 
buckle doubled to encircle it. 


The lace is tied 


The 


peeping from between the fluff of pink. 
back was short; and narrow black velvet 
streamers cross over the hair and tie at one side 


the throat For the more formal occasions 
nothing could be prettier than the bonnet 
sketched. It is of lace black braid, trimmed 
with feathery aigrettes and steel. Price, $35. 

Decorative candlesticks in an effective green 


A quaint little hall chair or Flemish design 
I found for $8.50, and long hall benches for 
about $14 to $18. 

Candle shades made of dainty silk petals, - 
with green silk leaves artistically combined, are 
75 cents, and in a larger size, $1.25 and 
$1.95. Another pretty table shade is of tiny 
roses and grasses ; $1.50 each. 


**SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 218 
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[Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
enlesy with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications wil: receive immediate attention.] 


THE TWO STANDARDS 


BY WILLIAM BARRY, THE CENTURY COMPANY 


Here is literature here, and that is 

I more than can be said of most books, 

and there are well conceived plot and 
character sketching, and, best of all, charac- 
ter development. It is not a book to read 
lightly, or to skim through, and this because 
apart from the story, the writing is polished, 
and the author’s thoughts, however they 
wander afield—and their journeyings are fre- 
qvent and over wide territory—are interesting. 
His habit of taking his reader into his confi- 
dence as to his perplexities is winning, and 
his insistence in this unromantic age upon the 
claims of love as the only fit basis for a matri- 
monial union, is, if not quite convincing, at 
least it fits in charmingly with the bright 
spring days when romance seems in tune with 
nature. 

The modern promoter, spurred on by 
dreams of avarice to loathsome unscrupulous- 
ness of dealings; the girl wife, innocent of 
the half world, until revealed to her through 
an accidental glimpse of her husband’s past ; 
the unlovely outcome of a harsh creed, are 
only a few of many stirring subjects that are 
touched by a master hand. The character 
that dominates the story is that of Marian 

arland, born Greystoke, and her career from 
unreflecting girlhood to fully developed wo- 
manhood is instinct with life. 

Hardly a hint of the merit of the novel can 
be conveyed by the most extensive excerpt. 
The book needs a thorough reading in order 
to fully appreciate its fine qualities, but the 
following sketch of a young wife’s awakening 
to the life into which solicitude for her im- 
poverished family has plunged her may carry 
some slight idea of the author’s power. 


* * * 


**Companion, hardly friend—something 
came betweenthem. Until the evening taik 
at Luino brought this into clear and fatal 
prominence, this fine figure of a husband who 
worshipped, but did not fascinate, she had not 
dared to te! herself the truth. In certain 
asides, parentheses, thoughts dropped as dan- 
gerous, she did, now and then, complain of 
his loudizh tones as wanting in sympathy. 
And there was a purple mask—singular phe- 
nomenon—a flush and change of outline, de- 
scending from the forehead to the chin, swift 
as a fleet of ripples on the water, which 
blotted out Mr. Harland’s usually agreeable 
features, when he happened to be vexed with 
a waiter, to dislike his wine or his coffee, or 
to be reading unpleasant news. While that 
mask—of which he seemed completely un- 
aware—was down, no one could look on him 
and be pleased. It must have come by in. 
heritance from a half-mad ancestor ; the con- 
centrated fury which it expressed was abnor- 
mal. He never had turned it on Marian yet ; 
perhaps he never would ; but those who are 
unaccustomed to shooting hardly ever feel 
comfortable when firearms ate about. This, 
no question, was a deadly instrument. 

** And, as I have said, he mixed money 
with all things, high and low. In three 
months she was beginning to feel the nausea 
of gold. She had married Midas. Herself 
imaginative beyond the nature of women, 
touching their passion for luxury with an en- 
chanter’s wand, which disclosed the ideal in 
adornments, otherwise little better than wea- 
pons of the sex and incentives to marriage, 
this rare person loved the beautiful things she 
saw, and not simply the means of getting 
them, nor themselves as merchandise. Her 
* folly of riches,’ to speak as scientific men do 
about the various kinds of insanity, which 
had grown out of a starved and unhealthy 
life, was now passing rapid)y away. But Har- 
land, twenty years her senior, and a worldling, 
though he delighted in houses, lands, pictures, 
jewels, books; in horses and chariots, in the 
finest eating and drinking, in society and en- 
tertainment, cultivated an ambition of which 


all this was partly the reward, and yet more 
the stimulus. He was mad after power. And 
power, in a democratic age, goes to money. 
That was the secret which Marian fathomed, 
and it threw her back into a solitude where 
no kindness of her husband’s could enter in. 

‘* They began, theretore, to walk the world 
in company, linked by a golden chain—glit- 
tering, but still a chain. When Lucas de- 
scribed pictures to her, and summed up the 
old romantic history, cruel or tender, fierce 
and magnificent, which was the life of all 
they saw in their Italian pilgrimage, he might 
have been a merchant of fine stones, coldly 
examining their facets, weighing them in dia- 
mond scales, in love with nothing but their 
value. He was amazingly clever, quick and 
ingenious, full of a certain easy, but not re- 
fined, humor, which, on occasion, hurt her 
sense of justice more than some outrages 
would have done. 


* * * 


“ And she was in her Bluebeard palace 
again, at Fennimore Place, crowned and 
married to wealth, which had upon it the 
taint of blood—doubtless, though Latimer 
said otherwise, spilt in legitimate warfare. 
But the scent of it on her garments was fresh, 
and no attar of roses, or liquid gold, was pow- 
erful to wash it away. . Yet the reward of her 
Iphigenia-sacrifice appeared to be exceeding 
great. Whenever, driving from Heathcote 
to the Vicarage, she spent an hour with Mr. 
Greystoke, romped a little with her young 
sister—whom she thought too easily flushed, 
and much too excitable for fourteen—or 
glanced into her old room, where the stamped 
gilt leather on the walls greeted her as out of 
a primitive legend, in which, sometime before 
the flood, she had taken a part, the air of 
English comfort wrapped her round, bidding 
her think of the warm southern breeze that 
she had blown into these stagnant sails. 
What a change was there! The old days had 
come back, ruddy-faced, jovial, their skirts 
full of good things—-the vineries and pineries 
once more, the spruce appointments, the 
tended flowers, the plate and the table linen, 
the service indoors, and the decent carrriage, 
arid the money jingling in her father’s pocket, 
It was well and very well. She remembered, 
nevertheless, a smart saying, how that ‘ An 
Englishman’s idea of heaven is a comfortable 
middle class home’; and she wondered 
whether the heroine, Iphigenia, would have 
given her soul for plate, clean linen, and a 
handsome brougham.”’ 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE STORY OF THE 
F. WILKINSON, F. G. 8. 
co. 


COTTON PLANT, BY 
D. APPLETON AND 


T would surprise many persons on picking 
up this little handbook on cotton to 
learn that the Vegetable Lamb of Tar- 

tary, which Sir John Mandeville described in 
1322, is now supposed to be the cotton plant. 
Herodotus, too, the ‘* Father of History ”’ 
(484 8. c.), spoke of the cotton trees in 
India: ‘* The wild trees,”* he said, ‘‘in that 
country bear for their fruit fleeces surpassing 
those of sheep in beauty and excellence, and 
the natives clothe themselves in cloths made 
therefrom.’’ The author passes quickly 
over the historical portion and into the botany 
of cotton, its cultivation, fibre, plantation 
life; including picking, ginning and baling, 
carding, spinning and, finally, all the modern 
developments of Arkwright and Crompton. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THRIFT. BY MARY 


WILLCOX BROWN. LENTILHON, 


The author disarms criticism by calling her 
book merely an outline of the general scope 
of the various agencies that have been or- 
ganized to encourage and stimulate the prac- 
tice of thrift. It is very condensed and well 
written, 


FRIENDLY VISITING AMONG THE POOR, BY 
MARY E RICHMOND. B. MACMILLAN CO, 


Some readers may be puzzled to know 
how to visit the poor, and some people may 
be more puzzled when they know how 
others visit the poor. Frankly, we do not 
see how a systematic course of reading helps 
things along. We are very antiquated in 


our ideas of charity, and like to relieve 
wretched beings in an impetuous, off-hand 
kind of generosity; we like to think out 
quiet ways, too, of bestowing bounty; but 
we must confess we don’t understand the 
temperament that can practice on charity 
so many hours a day, as if it were a violin or 
piano, and if we had such a friendly visitor 
as is described in chapter x1, who acquires 
a minute information and accurate knowledge 
of the family history, ‘‘ gathering facts about 
the poo:,’’ to serve as the ‘* basis of a well- 
considered plan,’’ we think we'd throw the 
fire-irons after her (if there were any), and 
tell her to ** get you gone,”” 


GOD'S PRISONER. HENRY 


HOLT AND Co. 


BY JOHN OXENHAM, 


The close interweaving of realism and melo- 
drama proclaims this story a melodrama of the 
most pronounced order. First, we have a mur- 
der, and then the murdered man turns up in 
China to the amazement of his partner who 
shot him. Then we hear of his marriage and 
the partner travels to find out the real state of 
affairs. Everything is explained, but matters 
are in a horrid mess. There are shipwrecks 
and coral islands and a villainous crew and 
some strong sailor talk and doings and a 
marriage on the sands of the two persons who 
are connected with the murdered man. The 
tale is quite highly spiced, but there is some 
excellent writing in it, The description of 
Ayrton’s fight with a devil-fish is really very 
powerful. 


MR. DOOLEY IN PEACE AND WAR. BY F. P. 
DUNNE, SMALL, MAYNARD AND CO, 


Certainly the bovk of the hour is Mr. Doo- 
ley. Everyone is reading Mr. Dooley, 
everybody is quoting Mr. Dooley’s sententious 
criticisms and terse, unconscious epigrams. 
One, ‘‘ Politics is a man's game; an’ women, 
childher, and pro-hybitionists ’d do well to 
keep out iv it,”’’ will be sufficient toshow how 
he can place a vast lot of reasoning into a nut- 
shell. For two or three years Mr. Dooley has 
been uttering his remarks on current events 
in the Chicago Evening Journal and the 
Chicago Evening Post, and during the war 
with Spain he had a great deal to say. Huis 
creator, Mr. Dunne, has gathered these 
papers into book form and over fifty thou- 
sand copies have been already sold. Mr. 
Dooley lives in the Archey Road, Chicago, 
near the gas-house and the blast-furnaces of 
the rolling-mill. Mr. Dunne tells us in his 
preface that Mr. Dooley ‘‘ reads the newspa- 
pers with solemn care, heartily hates them 
and accepts all they print for the sake of 
drowning Hennessy’s rising protests against 
his logic. From the cool hights of life in 
the Archey Road, uninterrupted by the jar- 
ring noises of crickets and cows, he observes 
the passing show, and meditates thereon. 
His impressions are transferred to the desen- 
sitized plate of Mr. Hennessy’s mind, where 
they can dono harm.” Mr. Dooley waxes 
eloquent on Diplomacy; On War Prepara- 
tions; on Fitz Hugh Lee; On Mules and 
Others; On His Cousin George; On Some 
Army Appointments; On Strategy; On 
Gen. Miles’s Moonlight Excursion; on 
Admiral Dewey’s Activity; On the Philip- 
pines; On Prayers for Victory; On the 
Anglo-Saxon ; On a Letter from the Front ; 
On Our Cuban Allies; On the Destruction 
of Cervera’s Fleet; On a Letter to Mr, 
Depew; On the President’s Cat; On a 
Speech by President McKinley; On the 
Hero in Politics. 

All of these papers exhibit a sly humor and 
insight into the conditions of the day and into 
human nature. Without a word of descrip- 
tion the author bas created a most individual 
character: Mr. Doolev is a shrewd Irishman, 
combative, independent and witty. 


ON STRATEGY 


‘© A sthrateejan,’* .said Mr. Dooley, in 
response to Mr. Hennessy’s request for in- 
formation, *‘is a champeen checker-player. 
Whin th’ war broke out, me frind Mack 
wint to me frint Hanna, an’ says he, 
‘ What,” he says, * what can we do tocr-rush 
th’ haughty power iv Spain,’ he says, ‘an’ 
br-ring this hateful war to an early conclu- 
sion?’ he says. ‘ Mobilize th’ checker- 
players,” says Hanna. An’ fr’m all corners 
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iv th’ counthry they’ve gone to Washin’ ton, 
where they’ re called th’ Sthrateejy Board. 

** Day an’ night they set in a room with g 
checker-board on th’ end iv a flour bar’), an’ 


study problems iv th’ navy. 
dhrops in. ‘ Well, boys,’ says he, * how cogs 
th’ battle?” he says, ‘ Gloryous,” say: th’ 
Sthrateejy Board. ‘Two more Moves, an’ 
we'll be in th’ king row.” ‘Ah,’ says 
Mack, ‘ this 1s too good to be thrue,’ he ays 
‘In but a few brief minyits th’ dbrinks’ ); be 
on Spain,’ he says. ‘ Have ye anny plans 
f’r Sampson’s fleet?’ he says. ‘ Where is 
it?” says th’ Sthrateejy Board. ‘I dinnaw,’ 
says Mack. ‘ Good,’ says th’ Sthrateejy 
Board, ‘ Where’s th’ Spanish fleet?’ says 
they. ‘Bombardin’ Boston, at Cadiz, in San 
June de Matzoon, sighted near th’ gashouse 
be our special correspondent, copyright, 1898, 
be Mike O’Toole.* ‘A sthrong position,’ 
says th’ Sthrateejy Board. Undoubtedly, th’ 
fleet is headed south to attack and seize 
Armour’s glue factory. Ordher Sampson to 
sail north as fast as he can, an’ lay in a sup- 
ply iv ice. Th’ summer’s comin’ on. In. 
sthruct Schley to put on all steam, an’ thin 
put it off again, an’ call us up be telephone. 
R-rush eighty-three millyon throops an’ four 
mules to Tampa, to Mobile, to Chicken- 
maha, to Coney Island, to Ireland, to th’ 
divvle, an’ r-rush thim back again. Don’t 
r-rush thim. Ordher Sampson to pick up 
th’ cable at Lincoln Par-rk, an’ run into th’ 
bar-rn. Is th’ balloon corpse r-ready? It 
is? Thin don’t sind it up. Sind it up. 
Have th’ Mulligan Gyards co-op’rate with 
Gomez, an’ tell him to cut away his whis- 
kers. We need yellow-fever throcps. Have 
ye anny yellow fever in th’ house? Give it 
to twinty thousand three hundhern men, an’ 
sind thim afther Gov’nor Tanner. 

** Teddy Rosenfelt’s r-ough r-riders ar-re 
downstairs havin’ their uniforms pressed. 
Ordher thim to th’ goluf links at wanst, 
There must be no indecision. Where’s Rich- 
ard Hard‘ng Davis? On th’ bridge iv th’ 
New York? Tur-n th’ bridge. Sieze Ginral 
Miles’ uniform. We must strengthen th’ 
gold resarve. Where’s th’ Gussie? Run- 
nin’ off to Cuba with wan hundherd men an’ 
ar rms’ iv course. Oh, war is a dhreadful 
thing. It’s ye’er move, Claude, says th’ 
Sthrateejy Board. 

** An’ so it goes on; an’ day by day we 
r-read th’ tur-r-ble story iv our brave sthra- 
teejans sacrificin’ their time on th’ altar iv 
their counthry, as Hogan says. Little we 
thought, whin we wint into this war, iv th’ 
horrors it wud bring. Little we thought iv 
th’ mothers at home weepin’ f’r their brave 
boys down at Washington hur-rtin their poor 
eyes over a checker-board. Little we thought 
iv these devoted men, as Hogan says, with 
achin’ heads, plannin’ to sind three hundherd 
thousand millyon men an’ a carload iv beans to 
their fate at Tampa, Fla. But some wan 
must be sacrificed, as Hogan says. An’ 
these poor fellows in Washin’ton with their 
r-red eyes an’ their tired backs will be an ex- 
ample to future ginerations, as Hogan says, iv 
how an’ American sojer can face his jooty 
whin he has to, an’ how he can’t whin he 
hasn’t to,”” 

** Dewey ain’t a sthrateejan?’’ inquired 
Mr. Hennessy. 

** No,”’ said Mr. Dooley, ** Cousin George 
is a good man, an’ I’m very fond iv him— 
more be raison iv his doin’ that May-o bos- 
thoon Pat Mountjoy, but he has low tastes, 
We niver cud make a sthrateejan iv him. 
They’se a kind iv a vulgar, fightin’ sthrim 
in him that makes him want to go out an’ 
slug some wan wanst a month. I’m glad he 
ain’t in Washin’ton. Th’ chances ar-re he'd 
go to th’ Sthrateejy Board and pull its hair.”’ 


At night Mack 


GOSSIP 


Rs. Ellis Rowan, who has won fame 
for her flower. paintings, bas been 
given a great number of medals. 

She received gold ones for her flowers in 
London, Paris, Vienna, Antwerp, St. Peters- 
burg, Amsterdam, Sidney, Calcutta and 
Melbourne. Mrs Rowan has traveled in all 
parts of the world and braved the dangers of 
many uncivilized regions. Among her ¢x- 
peditions was one to the very heart of savage 
Australia into the cannibal country, She 
made friends with the wild men, who 
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would bring her armsful of blossoms to sketch. 
As she is small and fragile, it seems incred- 
ible how she has gone through so many 
adventures im order to find her specimens 
and to paint them, Her Guide to the Wild 
Flowers has met with much success and 
the German government has offered her 
$-<,000 for her collection of paintings, which 
she has refused. 


George Gissing, the English novelist, who 
has written under a cloud of pessimism and 
sombreness, has just completed a new novel, 
which the English papers describe as forsaking 
the slums of London and sad fortunes for 
higher circles and brighter views of life. 


Tom Hall is in the Catskills busy upon 
his Rough Rider story, which will de- 
scribe the humorous side of the campaign. 
Mr. Hall is a griduate of West Point and 
has seen service fighting Indians and Span- 
iards in Arizona, and he therefore may be 
able to do this book very well. Still, we are 
getting rather tired of the Rough Riders. 


Mr. Mackenzie Bell makes a forcible 
remark in his * Pictures of Travel’’ when 
he makes an unwilling conscript say : 


‘“‘ | without appeal am forced away, 
Simply because some men —whose aims 
I do not know, and scarce their names— 
Have fixedly resolved on war, 
And I, one of their human store, 
Am made to face death at their will 
Till kings and emperors have their fill.” 


We have often wonde:ed why colonial 
Annapolis was not chosen as the scene of a 
romance, and now the scene of Winston 
Churchill's Richard Carvel is laid there 
and in the London of Horace Walpole and 
George Selwyn. The period is between 1752 
and 1782, and there are many pictures of 
aristocratic life in Maryland. This book will 
appear in May from the press of the 
Macmillans. 


Messrs, Doubleday & McClure have dis- 
covered a new author in Seumas MacManus, 
who they claim treats Irish peasant life much 
as Barrie doesthat of Thrums. Through the 
Turf Smoke is a collection of stories told 
about the peat fire, and the author has drawn 
upon folk-lore, in which Ireland is so rich, 
for many of his most attractive tales. 


A few years ago Mrs. Francis T. Parsons 
wrote a little book called How to Know the 
Wild Flowers, which reached the extraordi- 
nary sale of 40,000 copies. She has just 
issued, through Messrs. Scribners, a com. 
panion volume, How to Know the Ferns. 
The illustrations are by Marion Satterlee and 
Alice J. Smith. 


It is just announced that Mrs. Voynich’s 
dramatization of her own novel, The Gadfly, 
will be performed next autumn at a New 
York theatre. This clever book has not 
ceased being a topic of discussion, 


LITERARY NOTES 


Obert Barr's new book, which will 

R appear in May, has for its title The 

Strong Arm. ‘The scene is laid in 

the district of the Rhine and Moselle, and 

there is plenty of fighting in it. Tekla, 

which was reviewed in these columns, has 
gone into its third edition, 


* * * 


In the translation of the Book of Ezekiel, 
the latest volume of Prof Paul Haupt’s Poly- 
chrome Bible, which Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Company are publishing it is shown that 
the Assyrians had a method of inflating skins, 
which is nothing but a forerunner of the 
pneumatic tire of to day. This again proves 
that Solomon was correct when he exclaimed: 
‘ There is nothing new under the sun.”’ 


* * * 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Company have a 
long list of spring publications, among which 
we find Seignobos’s Political History of Con- 
1814-1896, translated 
from the French, under the supervision of 
Prof Silas M. Macvane, of Harvard, who 
has edited the work for American students ; 





Selections from Byron’s Poems, edited by Dr. 
F. I. Carpenter, of the University of Chicago ; 
Milton’s Minor English Poems, edited by 
Prof. M. W. Sampson, of the University of 
Indiana ; Goldsmith’s Traveler and Deserted 
Village, edited by Wm. Vaughn Moody, in- 
structor in the University of Chicago; Selec- 
tions from Lamb, edited by Prof. Robert 
Herrick, of the University of Chicago; Se- 
lections from De Quincy’s Essays, edited by 
Prof. R. H. Butler, of Boston University ; 
Holden’s Elementary Astronomy, by Edward 
S. Holden, formerly director of the Lick 
Observatory ; Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, 
edited by Prof. L. Oscar Kuhns, editor of 
Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie ; Erckmann- 
Chatrian, Contes Fantastiques, edited by 
Prof. E, S. Joynes, author of A Minimum 
French Grammar and Reader; Augier’s Le 
Gendre de M. Poirier, edited by Prof. W. S. 
Symington, of Amherst; Zola’s L’ Attaque 
du Moulin and other Representative Selec- 
tions, authorized edition, edited by Prof. 
Arnold G. Cameron, of Princeton ; Ramsey’s 
Elementary Spanish Text-Book, by Prof. M. 
M. Ramsey, of the Columbian University, 
author of A Text-Book of Modern Spanish ; 
Bierwirth’s Elements of German, by Dr. H. 
C. Bierwirth, of Harvard; Wenckebach’s 
German Composition, by Carla Wenckebach 
of Wellesley, author of Deutsche Spracnlehre, 
etc.; and Stern’s Aus Deutschen Meister- 
werken, the stories of Parsifal, Gudrun, 
Lohengrin, Der Ring des Niebelungen and 
Tristan and Isolde, retold in easy German by 
Simon M, Stern. 


ok * * 


Robert Hichens, author of The Green 
Carnation, has in press a new novel called 
The Cry of the Child. It will be published 
in England and America. 


* * * 


James L. Ford wrote a clever book called 
The Literary Shop, a book on New York pub- 
lishers, Forsome months it has been out of 
print and we understand that a new edition 
will shortly appear. 


* * * 


Mr. Arlo Bates is reading the proofs of a 
new volume of poems to be called Under the 
Beech Tree, which will appear this spring. 
He sends out the following paragraph: ‘* As 
for my work, The Puritans,”’ says Mr, Bates, 
‘¢ This has gone through three or four editions, 
and in Boston its characters have been identi- 
fied three or four deep—some of them with 
real persons whom I never saw or heard of. 
If a novelist lays the scene of a story in a 
specified place, and says one of the characters 
had a wart on his nose, the provincial reader 
instantly says : ‘ Who is there here that has 
a wart on his nose? Oh, Mr. Smith has a 
wart on his nose. That character is drawn 
from Mr. Smith.’ If the author is foolish 
enough to remonstrate, and to point out that 
every other trait, physical and mental, of the 
personage in the story is different from the 
traits of Mr. Smith, he 1s met with smiling 
incredulity, and the all-embracing reply: 
‘Oh, of course ; those things are put in asa 
disguise.’ I do not know what it would be 
like to try to draw an actual picture of a real 
person, but it has occurred to me that if one 
could only succeed in doing the thing well, he 
would be safe from discveory, at least by the 
readers who now find likenesses where none 
are meant.”” 


* * x 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have recently 
issued Charles W. Chesnutt’s The Conjure 
Woman, a group of stories told by one, Uncle 
Julius in negro dialect. 


* * . 
Harold Frederic’s last book, The Market 


Place, will appear in May. Frederick A. 
Stokes is the American publisher. 
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Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New 
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MR, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


He popular Canadian author, Mr. 

I Charles G. D. Roberts, has just 

brought out a new book, not tear- 
ing to follow his successful Forge in the 
Forest, publ‘shed in 1897, with a sequel. 
This is called A Sister to Evangeline, and is 
in every way a worthy performance. The 
Forge in the Forest, it will be remembered, 
described the life of the Acadian people, and 
was especially noted for its poetic descriptions 
of scenery, and its romantic quality. The 
figure of the Black Abbé, gliding in and out 
of the scenes, the sinister shadow of evil, 
is impressively drawn, and the story is filled 
with dramatic situations that promise a bright 
future for the author. Mr. Roberts has been 
an industrious worker, and has had success 
with various kinds of literature. His first 
book entitled Orion and Other Poems, pub- 
lished in 1880, met with success, and was 
followed by In Divers Tones (1887); Ave, 
an Ode for the Shelley Centenary (1892); 
Songs of the Common Day (1893); The 
Book of the Native (1897); and New York 
Nocturnes (1898). His prose works consist 
of The Canadians of Old, from the French of 
de Gaspé (1889); The Raid from Beausé- 
jour (1894); Reub Dare's Shad Boat (1895); 
Around the Camp Fire (1896); Earth’s 
Enigmas (1896); A History of Canada (1897) 
and The Forge in the Forest (1897) and A 
Sister to Evangeline (1898), which we under- 
stand is to be followed by a third volume, 
making a trilogy. Mr. Roberts is now busy 
writing a volume of short stories of old Aca- 
dian life and adventure, to be called By the 
Marshes of Minas. 

Charles George Douglas Roberts was born 
at Douglas on the River St. John near Fred- 
erickton, New Brunswick, Jan. 10, 1860, 
and passed his boyhood beside the Big Tan 
tramar Marshes, at the head of the Bay of 
Fundy, when his father, the Rev. G. Good- 
ridge Roberts, was rector of the parish of 
Westcock. He moved to Frederickton and 





MR. CHARLES G, D. ROBERTS 


attended the collegiate school, was fitted for 
college by Dr. George R. Parkin, and in 
1879 entered the University of New Bruns- 
wick, having for his college mate and inti- 
mate friend, Bliss Carman, who is also his 
first cousin. He won the Douglas silver 
medal for Latin and Greek, the Alumni gold 
medal for Latin essays, and was graduated 
with honors in metaphysics, ethics, and polit- 
ical economy. In 1881 he received the de- 
gree of M.A. for Greek and higher mathe- 
matics, After teaching for a time, he went 
to Toronto, and, with Goldwin Smith, es- 
tablished a paper, called The Week, which 
he relinquished in 1884, and in the following 
year became professor of English and French 
literature in King’s College, Nova Scotia, In 
1887 he was transferred to the chair of 
economics and international law. In 1895 
he left King’s College to devote himself to 
writing and returned to Frederickton. Two 


years later Mr, Roberts came to New York, 
and for eight months was associate editor of 
the Illustrated American. For the last two 
years he has given all his time to the writing 
of books. Mr. Roberts is an enthusiastic 
athlete, being fond of and an adept in foot. 
ball, tennis, etc., and is a woodsman and 
takes pride in his knowledge of canoes. 


S. BARING-GOULD 


Second edition of S. Baring-Gould’s 
Domitia, which we have already re- 
viewed in Vogue, has just been pub- 


lished. This English author has been before 








MR, & BARING-GOULD 


the public for many years and has had many 
successes. His first books were more or less 
religious, as for example, Paths of the Just 
(1854), but he soon showed his gift of imagi- 
nation in Ireland: its Scenes and Sagas 
(1861), Book of Werewolves (1865), Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages, a most delightful 
work in two volumes (1866-7), and Curi- 
osities of the Olden Times (1869). He then 
began to write novels : The Vicar of Moew- 
enstowe (1876), which was followed by 
Mehalah, John Herring, Court Royal, etc. 
His latest novels have been the Broom Squire 
and Domitia. Mr. Baring-Gould, the eldest 
son of Edward Baring-Gould, of Low Trench- 
ard, Devon, was born in Exeter in 1834. 
He was educated in Cambridge, where he 
took a degree in 1856 and then studied to 
become a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. On the death of his father he suc- 
ceeded to the beautiful estate in Devonshire, 
which has been in his family for three hun- 
dred years. He is exceedingly wealthy and, 
although he pursues literature for pleasure 
only, his writings bring him in a large 
income. ; 

Mr, Baring-Gould’s new novel is to be 
called Pabo, the Priest, and the scene of the 
story is in Wales, which Watts-Dunton has 
made so popular in Aylwin. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Martyrdom of An Empress: Harper & Bros, 

Hilda, by Sarab Jeannette Duncan: F. A. Stokes 
& Co. 

A Duet, by A. Conan Doyle: D. Appleton & Co. 

At The Court of Catherine the Great, by Fred 
Whishaw: F. A. Stokes & Co. 

The Sturgis Wager, by Edgar Morette: F. A. 
Stokes & Co. 

The Miracles of Antichrist, translated frem tle 
Swedish of Seima Lagerléf, by Pauline Bancroft 
Flach, 





THE ANNUAL SPRING 
ANNOUNCEMENT NUM- 
BER OF VOGUE 


CONTAINING ALL SPRING AND SUMMER 
FASHIONS WILL BE ISSUED 20 APRIL 
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ENGLISH ADVERTISING METHODS ARE DISQUIET- 
ING - SOME LONDON FASHIONS IN COATS 
— PRINCE OF WALES TOO PASSE TO 
BE A MOULD OF FASHION—OVER- 


JUVENILITY OF ATTIRE 
170 BE AVOIDED 


Think the incursion of Americans into 
] London, sacred home of tailors and 
haberdashers, has wounded the English 
amour propre. Their vanity and their pride 
are hurt. They cannot understand it. They 
sneer at American clothes, American man- 
ners, American workmanship. At least this 
is the voice of the press which truckles for 
the tradespeople, Sometimes I receive these 
fashion journals, which profess to give some- 
thing of an idea of man’s dress. They are 
very amusing. The old story, told recently 
in Vanity Fair of the Frenchman who wanted 
to go to Crewe—I believe it was—and asked 
the passengers in the railway carriage with 
him anxiously at each stopping-place, if this 
were his destination, but finally allowing 
Crewe to pass because he only saw the sign 
** Vinolia’’ on one station and ‘*‘ Brooks’ 
Monkey Brand ’’ on another,—instead of the 
names in his guide book. It’s clumsy, but 
it 1s quite relevant of England at the present 
moment. 

[he land is snowed under with advertise- 
ments, One lurks even in the column of the 
serious weekly I read at the club, As for the 
fashion newspapers they teem with thinly 
disguised advertisements and of all kinds of 
second-class things. I think we do ‘better 
over here. Our rocks and walls are defaced 
and the railroad approaches to the city are hid- 
eous, but they are inoffensive. We need not 
look out at the landscape in the purlieus of the 
town. We expect advertisements there, and 
if it is our fate to ride in public conveyances, 
we can shut our eyes to those fearfully painted 
representations of pickles and indigestible 
sauces and banish from our mind the allure- 
ments of tomato sauce. 

London has given us some very good hats 
this year. The best New York hatters have 
had their openings and their fashions a bit 
modified from those of the English are very 
sightly and immensely smart. In London, 
they will insist upon wearing the black weed, 
even if narrow around the hat. In New 
York, we have never cared for it, as it does 
give the hat a cheap look. The brims are 
narrower this spring and the crowns slightly 
belied. There is no material difference be- 
tween the shapes except a lesser tendency to 
exaggeration. 

But this is quite far from my plaint about 
the advertising system. I have waded through 
a mass of literature, and tried to eliminate the 
advertising features. One London expert in- 
sists that frock coats will have turn-back cuffs 
and black velvet collars. I hardly believe 
that you will find a man who professes to be 
smart going about in such an attire. I have 
seen some excellent overcoats with black vel- 
vet collars, the material being gray or pepper 
and salt, the waist well defined, the coat 
long, and the skirts a bit wider than those of 
last year. I find that the gray frock suit has 
differed but little materially from the suits of 
former years. The gray frock or park suit 
has not been popular in this country, alchough 
men are employing it more and more for 
weddings. 

Here, however, is the opinion of one of 
these men, and you can take it for what it is 
worth: ** A full skirted dark gray frock coat 
with turn back cuffs and black velvet collar 
with fairly dark and fairly close trousers, a 
quiet tie, dark gray gazelle-skin gloves, a silk 
hat, a bit high in the crown, with no insig- 
nificant brim, would be a great success.”” 
Well, perhaps, but I certainly do not spprove 
of a darker shade of trousers than the coat. 

The same person writes of a dark grey 
basket weave cloth morning coat cutaway 
with the tails not falling lower than the part 
of the leg which is ‘* flippantly known as the 
back of the knees ;*’ with braiding. and but- 
tons covered with the stuff of which the coat 
is made. The dinner jacket is of the same 
shape, according to this authority of old, but 
taced with corded silk and worn with a white 


waistcoat— an innovation which to me is vul- 
gar and absolutely wrong. 

In closing this English periodical I am de- 
lighted to see that it has an article on Roy- 
alty and Fashion the initial sentence of 
which runs, “ If there is one belief with re- 
spect to English customs that is more firmly 
fixed in the mind of the foreigner than an- 
other, it is that the Prince of Wales sets the 
fashion for every well-dressed subject of the 
Queen.”’ Long ago the Prince of Wales 
ceased to be the glass of fashion or even the 
mould of form. He is now a respected 
middle-aged gentleman somewhat given to 
embonpoint which a good tailor occasionally 
disguises. However, the Prince will wear 
things which are not suited to his age and his 
avoirdupois and he dresses in amanner which 
sometimes is ridiculously juvenile. Grey 1s 
not the color for a man of his figure or of 
his age and the darker the colors the better 
for him, but it is hard for him to even think 
that he is growing old although he has been 
a grandfather for quite a period. 

I do not object to old men trying to remain 
young. I have always had a great respect 
and an intense admiration for Major Pen- 
dennis, but then there are limits as we all 
weil know, A man can be e¥en at seventy 
juvenile enough to weara red tie, but he 
should temper his costume so that he will fit 
in exactly the picture in which he should be 
an artistic figure. There is everything 
in making the surroundings fit your condition. 
How admirably Wagner expresses the 
buoyancy of youth in that first act of Sieg- 
fried! For a long time before Siegfried 
appears on the stage you can hear his approach. 
There are youth and freshness in the measures, 
and from the moment Siegfried is on the 
scene, a young giant of the forest, there is the 
strength of a superabundance of life in each 
strain. He is the ideal youth. We cannot go 
around with motifs preceding us. We have 
no accompanying orchestra, but then we 
can suit ourselves to circumstances. If we are 
young we can bea little more voyant in our 
colors, in our ties and in our waistcoats. We 
can still remain in the fashion, but gradu- 
ally take the more sober plumage as we grow 
older. 

As with our clothes so with our lives. 
Different ages have different enjoyments, and 
should we live and dress to the requirements 
of our condition, we will never grow old, 
never outré, but always be a pleasure and an 
example without ever being obtrusive, The 
tendency to vulgarity in the present day is 
lamentable, and one should keep a look ahead 
so as not to fall into any such snare. It is 
an absolute quagmire from which we may 
expect danger, and about which we can never 
be at peace, because there is so much ag- 
gressive vulgarity around us that we are very 
liable to be drawn into it. 


A FEW CONCEITS 


Nearly all the department shops and the 
clothiers are offering what are called ** dress 
shirts’’ at very low figures. These shirts 
have wide bosoms, two buttonholes, cuffs at- 
tached, and for white shirts of that class are 
of good quality. They have been selling at 
$1 08, 


At all the shops there seems to be a ple- 
thora of gloves—two buttons, tan, kid or 
browns, for $1.50. The best gloves for after- 
noon are in a darker shade of tan, and are 
$2. The gray gants de suéde die hard. They 
are still worn by many men who pride them- 
selves on good dressing. 


All the new handkerchiefs are narrow 
hemstitched, plain white linen. Initials in 
white are embroidered in the corner. 


Small English purses of pigskin are sold in 
New York at one English shop. The form 
has been modified to suit United States cur- 
rency, Prices vary from 50 cents to $1.50. 


A large department store advertises this 
week the Rosebery collar. Here is their 
description and price. A round-cornered <ol- 
lar of new design at 15 and 25 cents, the 
latter the better quality. 


Another firm has been selling excellent 
lines of braces for 35 and so cents. For $1.50 


dark blue braces of silk and_kid, which last 
a lifetime, can be purchased. 


The larger shops are in the market with 
the silk squares and the made-to-order Ascots. 
While the very smart shops offer these at $5, 
the department stores are giving the same for 
$2.50 and $3. The patterns are almost the 
same, some very handsome, and the quality 
of the silk seems to differ but little, if any. 
The department stores insist that it is 
the very same and that they are able 
to charge less, making these a particular 
bargain. The other shops insist that the ma- 
terial is American silk, which is being turned 
out in great quantity in New Jersey. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE SEASON'S STYLES NOW SETTLED 


Hatever the modish novelties may 
W be which are sure to appear later 
and to excite our admiration 
and induce us topay them the flattering 
compliment of imitation, we may now rest 
secure in the knowledge that the main feat- 
ures of spring and summer fashions have been 
fully furnished us at this writing. There 
need be no hesitation to begin the making of 
June frccks, nor any uncertainty about trim- 
ming hats to wear with them. 

Spring gowns of any pretension are of 
cloth, and the gamut of colors runs into the 
familiar lines of purples, mauves, browns, 
grays, blues, but totally unlike what we have 
been wearing, for raising them up into paler 
shades has changed their tone completely. 
Private advices from Paris only confirm this 
fact when stating that blues and purples are 
still combined, but they add that such pur- 
ples, and such blues, as have not been seen 
before. 

Each fresh importation of English or 
French cloth suits, and separate jackets, or 
coatees, accents the fact that stitching will 
continue as the smartest finish throughout 
the season. Bias bands remain in favor, but 
many new methods are introduced, among 
them band suggestions formed by close lines 
of stitching carried out to any width. Jackets 
and coats have fly fronts, and deep rolling 
collars prevail § Buttons in consequence are 
not so generally used on jackets of this char- 
acter. So far as the suits go, jacket and 
skirt trimmings vary, but the two pieces 
must always be in accord. Plain gored skirts 
are always sma't. 


SKIRT MAKING 


Pale cloths, meant for dressy purposes, have 
their skirts built with one or more fitted or 
shaped flounces, or, what is less in common 
use, fitted parts or sections, which are intro 
duced for mere style or for a flaring spring, 
and serve also as a novel trimming after 
they are well stitched. Besides, other novel 
touches, and exceedingly effective ones, spring 
from laced slits and openings at the hips, at 
the sides as well as down at the bottom of the 
skirt. Nothing introduces silk in contrasting 
colors to better advantage. The same treat- 
ment is repeated on the bodice and sleeves. 


A YOUTHFUL DRESS NOTE 


Some youthful styles in cloth gowns consist 
of a skirt, a contrasting silk bodice, plisséd or 
tucked, over which is worn a décolleté cloth 
Eton, unlined and untrimmed often, which 
fastens invisibly at the left in front, having 
no other finish than stitching. The dressy 
effect of the silk bodice beneath, showing so 
plainly above and below, is all that is neces- 
sary. Ata lesser expense, a sleeveless Eton, 
if attached to the skirt by a belt, would re- 
quire but sleeves and guimpe of silk. 


SLEEVES 


Speaking of sleeves, there is very little tend- 
ency to any fulness whatever at the top. All 
wash dresses or thin material are somewhat 
the exception, while various other transparent 
materials resort to laces or drawn-ribbons as 
top sleeve decoration. But, whatever is used 
to trim a sleeve, in epaulette form, it is kept 
as flat as possible. Some of the smartest full 
dress cloth gowns show the sleeve shoulder 
seam all round in a very old-fashioned way — 
that is, without disguise. But this is an ex- 
treme touch which could only be worn by a 
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faultless figure, and even then, without any 
real beauty in its sigid simplicity, nor any 
probability that it will become popular, 


FRENCH FLANNELS WITH CACHEMIRE FINIsH 


The new French flannels w:th a cachemire 
finish, not only come in the choicest cache. 
mire colors, but duplicate that materia) in 
embroidered white and colored polka dots so 
well, that at a short distance anyone would be 
deceived. For a house wrapper, in mauve, in 
pale turquoise blue, or old rose, they make up 
charmingly, if collar and reverse, or stole tronts 
are of white silk, trimmed up with narrow 
colored ribbons in two shades of the same 
color as the flannel. Matinées would tuin 
out very well also, with a few white China 
silk plissés. It really takes very little mate- 
rial or trimming to make either of these very 
useful forenoon necessities, which last quite as 
long as we care to have them. 


VELVET JACKETS 


When an occasion offers to secure two 
yards and a half or three-quarters of 
dotted velvet at a tempting price, in some 
one of the pinks, olives, greens or biscuit 
colors of the season, it should be secured 
for a jacket bodice, one of the dressy |it- 
tle affairs which come into play for the af- 
ternoon drive in summer. A_ chaiming 
model is this: A seamless, slightly blouse 
front open three inches apart to bust, then 
turned off into round scallops. The back 
the same, the neck being décolleté. Two 
stole tabs in front are ten inches long. Belt 
of satin ribbon to match tied in a bow on the 
left. Elbow sleeves upturned with flaring 
cuff, The only trimming is a bias rouleau 
of white satin on neck, cuffs and stole end. 
Bows of satin ribbon with straps in two paiis 
form fronts fastening at the bust line. Noth- 
ing is smarter nor more comfortable to wear 
and besides the gown worn with it will be 
sure to be set off to advantage if careis taken 
to preserve a harmony of tone between the 
two. A green velvet jacket with pearl grays 
or biscuit shades, old rose with white or black, 
gray velvet with the same shade of gray, black 
and pale blue. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER FABRICS 


Wasn dresses, dimities, lawns, and plain 
or dotted swisses require a slight fulness at 
the back mount of the skirt, in spite of the 
fact that chiffonettes, mousselines, greradines, 
gauzes, etc., are made up withour any. A 
silk unde:lining makes all this difference, 
Wash diesses when transparent, the white 
ones especially, are made up this year over 
colored batistes, Very dressy effects are thus 
produced, for besides the color of the under- 
linings, guimpes and sleeves of the same 
batiste, as well as boléros and etons, are used 
to trim the bodices. Fine tucking, insettings 
of narrow laces, or applications of lace designs 
are used on these separate parts. 


FANCY DRESS HINTS FOR LITTLE ONES 


A list of fancy dresses for a juveni’e Mav di- 
Gras entertainment, in which little folks 
take wild delight, contains the fo'l wing: 
Letter Box, Tod Sloan-Jockey, The House 
that Jack Built, Toreador, The Belle of New 
York, Puritan Girl, Admiral Dewey, Amer- 
ica, Yankee Crew, Directoire, Rose Queen, 
Greek Maiden, News of the Day, Colone, 
Roosevelt of the Rough Riders, Cuba Librel 
Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid? 
Japanese Lady, Alice in Wonderland, The 
Little Minister, Cavalier, George Washing- 
ton, Lady Washington, Trained Nurse. Col- 
lege Girl, Little Miss Snowball, Captain of 
the Football Team, Commodore of the Yacht 
Club, Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Columbia, 
flag colors turned into boating, tennis and 
football suits. The letter box must suggest 
the red box on the corner of the street, on 
the front of a little maid's green frock. 
The House that Jack Built consists of 2 
white suit and cap, covered with playing 
cards. News of the Day, a girl's frock 
trimmed with extras. 
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The gown that fits then yawns to sight 
In gaps of snowy, lacey white, 

Is anguish to the maiden fair ; 
But here’s the cure for her despair: 


See that 


hump ? 


Hook and Eye 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





RETIRING FACE CREAM 


Positively removes 
wrinkles and flabbi- 
ness, and imparts to 
the skin a clear, 


smooth and velvety 





condition. 


Price $1 and $2 per Jar. Postage Paid. 


USED FOR MANY YEARS BY 


MMES. PATTI, MELBA, CALVE, SAVILLE. 
MRS. LANGTRY, MRS. KENDAL, and other 
well known women, whose testimonials and inscribed 
photographs extoll the merits of Retiring Face 
Cream asa 


PERFECT FOOD FOR THE SKIN 
Personally prepared for twelve years past by 
MARY SCOTT ROWLAND 
28 EAST 23D STREET, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN DEPOTS 


151 New Bond Street, London; 5 Rue dela Paix, Paris 
D'Emilio Pharmacy, Naples 








Alice Maynard 


Go.tr Waistcoats. 
SILKS ano Woo.is 4s 
A SPECIALTY a 
IMPORTER 
WORSTEDS, 
| SILKS, 
| AND 
LINENS // 
10W.22ndSr. ee 
New York 
LAUREL IN THE 
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LAKEWOOD 

















GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New Yor«x. 
For 





sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 











O’NEILL’S 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
“La Vida” Corsets 


Handmade, French Gored, Bias Cut, and ali Whalebone. 
























UNRIVALLED IN FIT, FINISH AND MATERIAL. 


Every pair is guaranteed to give entive satisfaction, and they're cheaper, 
too, than you would expect —ask to see them. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 





























A Quick Response to the | 
Liohtest Toucn 


is the way the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


does its work — 
Good Work at that. 





M. Weingarten 


Ladies’ Tailor 


TAILOR GOWNS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 
This Spring Tailor Suits $55 and $60, 


_ the regular prices of these goods 
being $75 and $80 


A large and chwice assortment of the 
test foreign fabrics always 
on hand. 


34 West 35th Street, 


New York 
and at 36 Third St., Troy, N. Y. 


























MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets 


and 


French Lingerie 


Corsets made on anatomical principles 
giving grace and elegance to the form 
and comfort to the wearer. 

Slender figures skilfully padded. 

Specialties for Corpulent Wo- 
men. 


1$ EAST 33d STREET 
NEW YORK 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY, PATTERN 


NUMBER 5 


Vr does not publish patterns as a rule. 


The exception is one pattern a week 

as described in detail on this page. 
The coupon printed on this page must be sent 
with the remittance for patte:n. 

The pattern for this week is a blouse con- 
sisting of the following pieces: Foundation 
collar, drawn cellar, tab, tie, vest, collarette, 
front, back, upper sleeve, under sleeve, cuff, 
front lining, under arm, curved side form and 
back. It may be made in taffeta tucked, the 
top of the sleeve also tucked, the revers in vel- 
vet, appliqued with white coarse lace, or any of 
the laces that come to appliqué. If the shirt is 
made in shades of violet, black and white lace 
appliquéd are particularly pretty, the thin 
white lace with black veinings. The necktie 
would be prettiest in Brussels lace—the scarfs 
that come for this purpose—but it can be also 
in white net appliquéd with light lace, or in 
any of the light laces. This blouse would be 
pretty made in any of the white fancy silks, 
corded preferredly, which come all ready. If 
the blouse is made in white, the revers should 
be of the same silk or in heavy lace, in which 
case the necktie should be in white satin or 
in tulle. 


MATERIALS 


The materials required are six yards of 
taffeta or other silk, twenty.two inches wide, 
or four yards of already tucked or corded silk, 
and for the revers three quarters of a yard of 
velvet or panne cut on the bias. 


A SUMMER OUTFIT OF EIGHT 
GOWNS 


AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


E do not intend, in giving this list of 

W only eight gowns, to suggest that 
all women should only possess that 

number of frocks—though happy is the wo- 
man, or should be, who has eight well made, 
stylish, and appropriate dresses—but it is 
sometimes so difficult to plan enough gowns, 
and not too many, and especially to have the 
gowns suitable for various occasions, that 
these suggestions for a summer outfit may 
prove useful. We have not especially pro- 
vided for sports, yachting, tennis, golf, etc. 
We will begin with that indispensable gown 
in all wardrobes—the coat and skirt gown 
—presupposing, as we do, that these gowns 
are all to be made ** with the help of the lit- 
tle dressmaker.’ It is much wiser to have 
the coat an Eton model, and the material a 
well shrunk serge—blue is a becoming color. 
The skirt should be a three-piece skirt, well 
fitted and entirely off the ground all around, 
lined with taffeta of a mach or harmonious 
shade—say arather dark violet or a stylish 
green, with a small dust ruffle, hemmed 
and stitched. If taffeta is too extravagant, 
use nearsilk as lining, and face and make the 
dust ruffle of taffeta the same color. The 
coat should be lined with the same taffeta. 
The most stylish Eton coat comes slightly be- 
low the waist behind, cut in two slight scal- 
lops with the fronts slightly longer, single- 
breasted, buttoned and with very slight re- 
vers, or, as many of the French coats, made 
without darts, and double breasted, with one 
rever. One must be guided in the choice of 
a model by what is most becoming to the 


figure. There have been and will be many 
stylish models published in Vogue. We 
should suggest that the coat be braided 


in black—with the kind of braid that has a 
fancy edge, and which comes in several 
widths. The skirt should be braided in the 
same style, or in black braid with a slight 
mixture of gold. Gold and black braid wears 
well, and has a great deal of style. If the 
coat and skirt are not braided, they should be 
stitched ; two three-inch bands around the 
skirt, the upper one turning squarely at the 
left side, and coming up to the waist. The 
skirt may then fasten under the stitched band 
at the side or front. The jacket should be 
trimmed with stitched bands to match, shaped 
onthe scallops, and the rever should be slightly 
rounded, also the bottoms of the sleeves. 
The newest stitching is in groups of three. 
For instance, a band three inches wide, nine 


stitches ; three a quarter of ainch apart on 
either s'de, and three in the centre of the 
band. For this gown there should be pro- 
vided shirts of various weights in cotton, 
wash silk, piqué, etc. The best style shirt 
for this sort of gown is made as plainly as 
possible, and woin with a taffeta stock and 
lingerie collar—piqué, stock or plain linen 
collar and cravat. 

The second gown suggested is a summer 
taffeta or a foulard, the color to be, of course, 
the one the most becoming to the wearer 
and, in a gown for general utility, coming 
in town short distances for shopping, etc., 
it should be. We think either blue, in one 
of the many shades, or brown and a 
pattern simple. A pretty model for a dotted 
foulard is No. 5485 of Vogue, 19 Jan., 
having a high collar band instead of the 
collar of the model. If the bands outlining 
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be any stylish fancy silk brocaded, dotted, 
embroidered, etc., because—as it takes a very 
little—even a very limited purse might afford 
it. The chemisette could be in lace, tucked 
batiste or corded silk, and the square silk 
collar supplemented by a smaller one of 
guipure. It is really the little accessories 
that make gowrs smart. 

This gown made in a simple, very 
inexpensive foulaid, well cut and lined with 
nearsilk, faced with taffeta and a dust 
ruffle ot the same silk, and trimmed in the 
shape most becoming to the wearer—either 
around or two rows at the bottom—and the 
rest put on as in the model with small chiffon 
ruches. We have supposed the foulard dark 
b'ue, The ruches might be blue or white, or 
white, flat bands an inch and a quarter wide, 
bordered on either side by black rattail. The 
collar should be first of the blue foulard, 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—wNO, 5, BLOUSE WAIST 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 5, sent on receipt or 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


the apron and yoke were made of the new 
fancy ribbon in black and white, it would 
add style to a blue-dotted foulard. A more 
dressy model is the central figure on page 91 
of Vogue, 9 Feb. If the foulard or taffeta 
were in shades of brown, the lace should be 
coarse yellow guipure. On the outside of 
the insertion the skirt is tucked, and inside 
it is stitched three times. The underskirt 
should also have three narrow-shaped flounces. 
Model No. 5652 is a simple gown, the 
braidings to be replaced by chiffon ruches 
very narrow. The folded waistcoat could 
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edged like the skirt, then another collar of 
orange panne or green panne—chartreuse 
green—and the last collar of saffron-colored 
guipure. In the case of the gown collar 
being orange, the folded waistcuat should be 
orange panne appliquéd with a few figures 
cut from the guipure, and if green with 
green brocade or chiné ribbon with a flower 
on it, The belt should be narrow and of 
the foulard with steel or jeweled clasp. 

The description of and suggestions for 
making the six remaining gowns will be 
continued in the next number ot Vogue. 


LACE SLEEVE 


@ he sketch shows a pretty sleeve for 
evening or dinner gowns, and 4 
most useful odd sleeve, to be put 
into low neck gowns to make them more 
suitable for dinners. It is particularly becom. 
ing, as it shows the upper part of the arm— 
the prettiest with most women. The s! -eve 
is fastened to the shoulder by jeweled or 
pearl chains if the sleeve be made in any of 
the lighter laces, or with jet or pailleté 
chains, if made in black. It can be made in 
any sort of lace, which comes for this pu: p. se, 
er in black or white pailletté or spargled net. 
It takes three quarters of a yard of spangled 
net, and the same quantity of the wide laces 
to make thin sleeves. An economical and 
effective way to make the sleeve is in plain 
net appliquéing motifs in paillettés or u ing 
applications of lace, that can be jeweled or 
not. 





























FOR THE HOSTESS 


Sictttan Savce—Place in a mortar half a 
tablespoonful of coriander seeds and four 
cloves ; bruise well. Put in a saucepan one and 
a half breakfast cupfuls of gravy, one cupful 
essence of ham, and the finely shredded peel 
of half a lemon, the coriander seeds and 
cloves; when boiling add two bay leaves, two 
garlic cloves and a head of sliced celery. Boil 
until reduced to half its quantity; add a wine- 
glassful of white wine ; strain through a fine 
hair sieve, then work in well a tablespoonful 
of butter and one of flour ; put it back in the 
saucepan, stirring the sauce over the fire until 
thick. Serve hot with roast fowl or meat. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH STREET, 
New York. 


E|Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


COCHSCHC SEE OEOHTCCE ceoeeeseeet es 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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Ladies’ ‘“ Handkerchief ” 


MEN’S FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Shirt Waists. 


Waists made from 


silk plaid, figure, or Persian centre handkerchiefs. 


Delicate or bright shades of color. 


Expert cutters and fitters employed for this work. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York 
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dress and school hats. 


Boys’ Tailors 





Edward A. Morrison & Son 
IMPORTERS 


MILLINERY 


In addition to our French and Domestic styles 
in dress hats we are showing a large variety 


of walking, bicycle and golf hats, Children’s 


893 Avene abd 





Men’s Tats ——______— 


We do not claim that our Boys’ Tai- 
lors would make as satisfactory a suit 
for a man, as a man’s tailor. 


That isn’t their Specialty. 


What we do claim is that working 
for boys only they give to Boys’ Cloth- 
ing a perfection of style and finish 
that is otherwise impossible. 





Wash Suits, $2.25 to $3.73. 

Sailor Suits, all wool, $4.85 to $3.59. 
Jacket Suits, $5.00 to $8.50. 

Youths’ Suits, long trousers, $10 to $13. 


Our Catalogue tells how to Clothe Children in the 
best manner, at the least cost. For 4cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y | 


Cut Glass 
for Gitts 


tobeappropriate must 
be the best of tts kind 


and none is so good as 





| DORFLINGER'S 
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foe or letes Everybody, 
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pe Gifts simple or elab- 
ovate, low priccd or 
expensive, according 
to the requirements 
of each occasion, may 


be seen at 


915 Broadway, near 21st Street, and 





36 Murray Street, New York 











THE ANNUAL SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT NUMBER OF VOGUE 
Containing all Spring and Summer fashions will be issued 20 April. As the edition is limited 


to actual advance demands, intending purchasers of this number are asked to give their orders | 


to their newsdealer without delay, 








IMPORTED FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
ARTISTIC CUTTING 
REASONABLE PRICES 


ARE THE FEATURES UPON 
WHICH WE BASE OUR HOPES OF 
RECEIVING YOUR PATRONAGE 


The cutting of every garment we make is under the personal 
supervision of our Mr, G. A. Rechlin. 


RIDING BREECHES 


cut by Mr. Rechlin received medal and highest award at Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893 


G. A. RECHLIN & CO. 


220 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page tii) 
itself a bright and entertaining play, if not 
exactly a highly moral one. The dialogue is 
vivacious, the action is brisk, and Joseph 
Holland and Amelia Bingham have congenial 
parts, of which they make the best, to the 
delight of Wallack Theatre audiences. 


John Ingerfield has won so great a popu- 
larity during its brief stay of ten days at the 
Lyceum that it is to be played again here 
next autumn in addition to being used on the 
tour of the regular stock company. The 
Lyceum season closes on Saturday. The 
next attraction at the house is to be James 
Hackett. 


The close of this week will also witness the 
final representation at the Knickerbocker of 
The King’s Musketeer. On Monday next 
Miss Julia Marlowe will open at this play- 
house with Colinette, translated from the 
French. 


The Purple Lady is the unpleasantly sug- 
gestive title of a play which had its first hear- 
ing on Monday, at the Bijou Theatre. Miss 
Maude Harrison plays the principal rdle. 


Othello was the Shakesperian play selected 
by Mr. R. D. McLean to make his début in 
New York, which he did on Monday at the 
Herald Square Theatre, Miss Odette Tyler 
was the Desdemona. During his engagement 
Mr, McLean will appear in Romeoand Jul:et 
and Julius Cesar. 


The opera of the week at the American 
Theatre is The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and in which most of the principals of the 
Castle Square Opera Company are appearing. 
A new tenor is Mr. Hedmondt. 


The irrepressible Weber & Fields have 
started upon a vigorous campaign of burlesque 
in Helter-Skelter, which is to be produced 
this evening. The plays and players carica- 
tured include Ada Rehan, William Faver- 
sham, The Three Guardsmen, Trelawny of 
the Wells, and many others, 


Late in this month is promised the ambi- 
tious production, The Man in the Moon, at 
the New York Music Hall, erstwhile the 
Olympia. 


Kate Kip, Buyer, is delighting crowded audi- 
ences at the Grand Opera House this week. 
A Female Drummer is at the Columbus and 
The Romance of Athlone holds the stage of 
the Harlem Opera House. 


The Great Ruby continues to draw crowded 
houses, so that, from a financial standpoint, 
Mr. Daly has no cause to regret displacing 
higher class drama in favor of an example 
of extreme melodrama, Because She Loved 
Him So is also a great drawing card, and the 
Madison Square Theatre is thronged at every 
performance. 


The Musketeers at the Broadway will con- 
tinue until the close of next week. It, like 
the rival version played over the way, has 
drawn crowded houses. 


Charles Coghlan begins an engagement at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre on April 11 in 
Citizen Pierre. 


Buffalo Bill has scored a tremendous suc- 
cess at the Madison Square Garden with his 
realistic and consequently stirring storming of 
San Juan Hill. 


Neil Burgess is giving Widow Bedotte at 
Proctor’s this week. At the Eden Musee 
thirteen new figures have recently been added, 
these including most of the more prominent 
naval officers and generals. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. 

American—8.15, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Broadway Theatre—8.15, The Musketeers. 

Casino—8.15, In Gay Paree. 

Daly’s—7.45, The Great Ruby. 

Empire—8,20, Lord and Lady Algy. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—8.15, Mrs. Fiske as Tess. 

Grand Opera House —8, Kate Kip, Buver. 

Herald Square Theatre—8.15, R. McLean as 
Othello. 

Knickerbocker—8, The King’s Musketeer. 

Lyceum—8.30, John Ingerfield. 

Madison Square Theatre—BecauseShe Loved Him 
So. 
Murray Hill—8.15, Parisian Romance. 
Wallack’s—8, 30, The Cuckoo. 

Madison Square Garden—Wild West Show. 


Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

Koster & Bial's—Burlesque and variety. 
Victoria—8.15, A Reign of Error. 
Weber & Fields—Vanriety. 
Pleasure Palace — Continuous 
Harlem Masic Hall— Vaudeville. 

Eden Musée—Concert, cinématograph, waxworks. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


PAGE 211 

Eft-hand figure. Cycling costume. 
Jacket of red cloth, collar of blue 

cloth embroidered with gold thread. 

Blue waistcoat with red polka-dot. Skirt of 


blue cloth, finished at the bottom with sev- 
eral rows of stitching. 


erformance. 





green and violet chiffon, The dress itself 
is of white silk in a lilac design, with inser- 
tions of chiffon and lace. Collar and belt of 
white satin. Vest of white chiffon, crossed 
by three straps of white satin, each fastened 
with a jeweled clasp. 

No. 3. Gown of light blue broadcloth 
and tan canvas. It is made with an over- 
skirt which falls over a plaited flounce of the 
canvas. The overskirt is cut with a narrow 
gore in front and has a seam up the middle 
of the back. It is laid in two crosswise 
plaits at this seam, just below the waist, to 
form a slight drapery. In both waist and 
overskirt the blue broadcloth is cut away in 


PRIZE WINNERS——-DIAVOLA AND NAPPER 
OWNED BY MR. ROBERT MCCREERY 


Central figure. Dress af black cloth. The 
jacket has revers and flaring collar of black 
velvet embroidered. The bottom is scalloped 
and trimmed with braid. Plain sleeves with 
cuff braided. The skirt is braided in the 
back to the waist, and the same pattern orna- 
ments the front. 

Right-hand figure is a smart tailor-made 
costume of tan cloth, 


MIDDLE PAGES 


Beginning at the left: Frock of white 
dotted swiss over white taffeta. The lower | 
part of the skirt is trimmed with diamond- 
shaped pieces of lace and embroidery. Below 
these two narrow ruffles of lace are sewed, 
forming points. Two similar ruffles finish 
the skirt at the bottom, The odd little 
boléro is made of a piece of broad ribbon, 
which is drawn around the figure under the 
arms, and is held together by straps of pink 
ribbon and platted net over the shoulders. 
The ends of this ribbon are fringed, turned 
back to form revers, and faced with shirred 
pink chiffon. The tucked sleeves are dec- | 
orated with two diamond-shaped pieces of | 
lace and embroidery, and are finished at the | 
elbows with lace-edged ruffles. Vest of | 
swiss with a tucked, pointed yoke. Collar 
of swiss with two bands of pink ribbon. 

The second is a wonderful creation, of 
which it is impossible to give a correct idea 
in the sketch. The foundation is of white | 
taffeta. Over this is a slip of white chiffon, | 
the skirt of which has two flounces, each | 
trimmed with three narrow ruffles of pink, | 





vi 


an odd pattern and stitched to the tan canvas 
underneath. The canvas is embroidered with 
tan cord. Two bows of violet velvet orna- 
ment the waist at the left side in front. 
There is no girdle. The waist is slightly 
draped to give a princesse effect. 

No. 4. Dainty frock of printed gauze in 


a tea rose pattern, over white taffeta veiled 
with white chiffon. ‘The skirt has insertions 
of black Chantilly, and is trimmed with nar- 
row ruchings of the gauze. Yoke and sleeves 
of Chantilly. The sleeve has a band of lace 
at the elbow, and is finished with a ruffie of 
the gauze edged with aruching. Deep collar 
of lace. Girdle‘ of ribbon with buckle. 

No. 5. Dress of beige nun’s veiling with 
a white dot over taffeta of the same shade, 
The overskirt falls in three points—one in 
front and one at each side back, It js 
trimmed with three rows of narrow insertion, 
and has but one seam, which is at the left 
side. The flounce, which is attached to the 
taffeta underskirt, is very full, and 1s trimmed 
with three rows of narrow fringe. This 
same fringe and insertion trims the embroi- 
dered beige velvet bolero. The waist is made 
of the nun’s veiling, draped. Yoke of tucked 
blue chiffon collar of yellow taffeta with 
black velvet band. Sleeve trimmed with in. 
sertion. The frill at the hand is edged with 
fringe. A large bow of black velvet caught 
with a pretty buckle is placed at the left side 
at the waist. 

No. 6. Evening gown of white taffeta 
veiled first with pink and then with green 
chiffon. Overdress of net and lace made 
with a flounce which is edged with a ruching, 
On the waist and skirt are applied flowers 
and leaves in natural colors cut from velvet 
and fastened to the lace with narrow ribbons 
ruffed on. The low necked waist is draped 
with white chiffon and has a knot of black 
velvet at the left shoulder. This gown is 
especially beautiful, the pink and green chiffon 
showing through the net and giving the rain- 
bow effect so much liked at present. 


LINENRY FROM McCUTCHEON 


Ureau or buffet scarf of beautiful French 
crépon lace; inserted medallions of 
spotted damask. 

Very fine linen centre-piece with deep bor- 
der in choice design of Arabian lace. Sizes 
are from seven to thirty.six inches. 

Exquisite centre-piece of linen inlet with 
drawn work and Renaissance lace. About 


the border a mesh is introduced, embroidered 
These medallions 
Sizes vary 


over with little squares. 
alternate with the scroll pattern. 
from twenty to 108 inches, 





RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accoin- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, aci- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Soceeney questions a answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


1248. Proper Skirts to Wear with 
Jackets. To H.G.—{1) Will youtell me 
if plaid skirts are to be worn with plain serge 
jackets? 
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(2) What would you advise to wear with a 
navy blue jacket? 

(3) What length should a tall girl of seven- 
teen wear her gowns; should they not be to 
the ground ? * 

(4) Are spring coats to be single- or double- 
breasted, velvet or cloth collars, and what 
will be the smartest cut for a person medium 
hight ? 

(s) Will coat seams be strapped? Will 
black cloth be good style for spring suit ? 

(1) Checked and plaid skirts will be worn 
with jackets of plain cloth to serge for travel- 
ing, morning walking, shopping, etc. 

(2) A pretty skirt to wear with a navy blue 
jacket would be in tan tweed plaided with 
blue, or a shepherd’s check in blue and white. 
The skirt should be made a three piece skirt 
and quite clear the ground. 

(3) A gitl of seventeen should wear her 
skirts of the prevailing length. We deplore 
the fashion of wearing long gowns for walk- 
ing, and advise all gowns used for walking to 
be made quite clearing the ground. 

(4) Spring coats are made both single and 
double-breasted. Thesmart single- breasted coat 
is very short, fly front, tailor collar and small 
lapels. The collar faced with velvet of the 
same shade as the cloth of the jacket. The 
edges of the coat slightly rounded and stitched. 
The coat should come about four inches 
below the waist line, have no fullness in the 
back, and it can be stitched plainly or have all 
the seamsstrapped. It should be finished with 
five rows of stitchings, and seam on the bottom 
of the rounded sleeves. The double-breasted 
coats are made in the same way rounded 
at the bottom. No seam in the centre of 
the back. The fronts slightly longer, also 
rounded, They can be worn open or closed 
and are pretty fastened with small buttons— 
crystal or other fancy buttons—with silk cord 
loops at the edge which, when unbuttoned, 
scarcely show. The revers should be rounded, 
and there should be a moderately high 
rounded standing collar. This coat is more 
dressy than the single-breasted coat, and 
mote suitable for cloth. 

(5) The seams of covert coats are strapped, 
also coats intended to be worn as odd coats 
with various skirts. Coats to cloth gowns 
are not strapped in the seams. Black cloth 
is exceedingly good style for a spring suit. A 
black cloth gown, with the coat made as 
the double-breasted coat described is smart, 
the coat lined with white satin. The revers 
and inside of collar faced with the white 
satin, and slightly embroidered in black and 
white, or black and silver, or covered with 
shirred white chiffon, 


1249. Remodelling Grey Gown and 
Blue Grenadine. To C. K. M.—Would 
you kindly give me your advice as to what 
style to make the skirt of the enclosed 
sample of gray cloth? The waist I had 
intended remodelling into a short Eton 
as more serviceable for summer. What had 
best be used for revers—the cloth is such a 
difficult color to match? The skirt is already 
a circular, but too wide and out of style. 
Kindly suggest trimming, as it is a bit 
short now and must be lengthened. I enclose 
also a blue grenadine; had thought of com- 
bining Liberty silk or satin. Shall I make 
waist with guimpe and would an accordion 
plaiting under a tunic be stylish, or would 
the Liberty silk be too clumsy to plait? 
I am also making a black silk skirt; with 
what shall I trim it? Would ruffles of net, 
edged with ribbon, be too old-style now? 
Would long gowns for my baby of two and 
one-half years be admissible? I wish to re- 
tain the baby in her appearance as long as 
possible, but of course do not wish to make 
her dowdy in consequence, 

(1) The revers of your gray-cloth Eton 
would look well made like Stadler & Falk 
model in Vogue of 16 March, page 164, of 








DUNLAP’S 
LADIES’ SAILORS, 


SPLIT STRAW $5.—ROUGH AND 
READY OR COARSE SENNIT $3. 











corded satin guipure and a narrow frill of black 
satin, or of black silk, or velvet, corded like 
model of E. Hawver, page v, same number. 

(2) For the skirt, model 5652, Vogue, 
2 March, would be pretty, using black silk 
or cloth for the front breadth and shaped 
flounce below the stitching. Of course, the 
skirt would be prettier all of cloth, but if 
this is not possible a shaped flounce of black 
would look best with gray, and if the revers 
are black it would all match. If you 
have enough material, make the flounce very 
narrow, and run it straight around instead of 
having a black panel asin the model. 

(3) Liberty silk would look very well com- 
bined with your grenadine, but should not 
advise an accordion-plaited skirt under the 
grenadine. Line with taffeta and use plaited 
Liberty silk as a trimming. A guimpe of Lib- 
erty silk would look well, and the body of 
the gown of grenadine. You might have a 
white guimpe also. Guimpes will be worn all 
summer, and a gown with which several 
guimpes can be worn is always useful. 

(4) If your black silk is taffeta, it could be 
trimmed with net ruffles edged with gauze 
ribbon, but we think graduated widths of 
black velvet put on flat is a prettier trimming 
for a black silk skirt. 

(5) If the baby is small for her age she can 
wear long dresses, but if tall they should 
only come a few inches below her knees. 
Children look prettier in short dresses, and 
it is much better for them, as they can run 
and play without becoming entangled in their 
clothes. The length of the gowns in the, 
Children’s Number of Vogue is correct. 


1250, Fastening for Skirt of Wash 
Materials. To Alice—Will you please 
advise me how to fasten the back of my 
piqué and laundered skirts ? 

Laced buttons are going out of fashion 
Fasten your skirts with small snaffle hooks, 
or snap buttons. Either of these may be 
bought at any notion counter. Sew them to 
the skirt under the back plait and they will 
not show at all. 














A. GC. Weincarten 


Ladies’ Tailor 
Sporting Garments and Riding Habits 


My prices cannot be competed with, when a 
perfect fitting garment, the most skilful work and 
very best materials are considered. 


37 West 31st Street 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue 























ELIZABETH HAWVER 


129 FIFTH AVENUE 


GOWNS FOR ALL FUNCTIONS 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES A SPECIALTY 























Feder’s Pompadour Skirt Protector 


(Cowered by U. 8. and Foreign Patents.) 
Soars high above all other Skirt Bindings 


It is unapproachable in quality and durability, 

It sweeps away all worry and care of how to keep skirt edges well bound, 
neat and clean, and withal it is guaranteed to last as long as the skirt. 

Feder’s is the Original—as it is also the Best, and it retails at — cents 
per yard. The enormous and growing sale of Feder’s has made 7 possible 
great economies in the cost of manufacture and the low price of 7 cents thus 
made possible will further increase it’s popularity, 

*THE GENUINE has the name FEDER’S stamped on every -yard, and 
is wound on spools as illustrated above. 

Don’t accept worthless and fraudulent imitations at any price—for it’s 
impossible to make anything better than Feder’s, which is itself the best, 
and to save a cent or two in price and get trash is poor economy. Send 
back anything that has not got the word Feder’s on every yard and insist 
on having Feder’s charged at 7 cents. 

At all first-class dry goods stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, New York 


(Copyrighted by Pettingill, N. Tr.) Established in 1847 


SPUN GLASS LININGS 
The appearance justifies the name 


They are to be had in all colors and retail for 25c. a yard and are superior to Taffeta 
Silks—in strength, durability and appearance. All Dry Goods Houses, or write to 


J. W. Goddard & Sons, 98 & 100 Bleecker Street, New York 






















































SIMPSON 
CRAWFORD 
& SIMPSON 


IMPORTERS 
OF 
THE LATEST 
PARISIAN 
MODELS 


IN 
SPRING GOWNS 








Carriage Costumes, Tailor-made Walking Dresses (of which the two illustrations above are represen- 
tative types) and also to our Golf and Bicycle outfits. The most approved models have been fol- 
lowed in all these creations that reflect the art ideals and designs of leading Parisian and Viennese 
modistes. Supplementary to the foregoing, we desire to emphasize our facilities for the highest class 
order work. This branch we have brought to a point of absolute perfection. 


| 
| 
| We call attention to our superb exhibitions of Evening and Dinner Gowns, Reception and 
} 
| 


SIXTH AVENUE, NINETEENTH TO TWENTIETH STREETS | 
NEW YORK 
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